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Are You One? 


By Mavse.ie Fatt, ’27. 


How often you hear a pupil ask to copy 
another’s home lesson in a certain subject. 
If you are such a person did you ever stop 
to think of the position you place your 
fellow student in? It may be your best 
friend that you ask and he does not want 
to refuse you, yet he knows it is wrong. If 
he does refuse you, you think he is about the 
meanest person alive—because he isn’t willing 
to cheat for you. 

Some of your excuses are: it would have 
been done only I didn’t have time; I wanted 
to go to the movies; Baby ate the calendar so 
I didn’t know what day it was; I forgot 
what the assignment was; it won’t be cheat- 
ing because I could have done it easily if I 
only had the time. If you really have a good 
excuse for not having your work ready on 
time, your teacher will excuse you. She went 
to school once and is human. If you had to 
choose between doing something more pleas- 
ant or doing your home lessons and chose 
the former, it would be better for you in the 
end to take the consequences. When you 
have copied another’s work, just what benefit 
have you derived from it? You have some- 
thing false to cover a breach and that is all 
you think about it until the time for a test 
arrives. Then you either have to study extra 
long to make up the lost lessons or in some 
way you will cheat again. Most likely since 
you have cultivated the habit of cheating, 
because undoubtedly you will never stop 


after doing it just once, you will find the way 
out is to cheat. It is similar to the case of a 
man who is now serving a life term in prison 
for murder. If you were to visit him he 
would tell you that when he was just a little 
tot he started on the road to prison by taking 
pennies from his mother’s pocketbook. Soon 
he was no longer contented with taking 
money from his own people and began to 
help himself to other people’s things. His 
desire for money controlled his actions and 
he was trying to pry open a safe in a large 
bank when an officer appeared to stop him. 
He killed the officer. Later he was caught 
and placed in jail for life. 

There is nothing in this world 
cheating for. It is the thing that requires 
real work that counts. 

ammo sua 


Silence 


By Artuur H. Birkett, ’27 


worth 


How many times a day do you make a 
statement in a fit of anger that you would be 
only too glad to take back later on? Never 
say anything in speech and writing when you 
have not a calm mind. 

Bok, in his autobiography, tells very well 
how the great preacher, Henry Ward Beecher, 
impressed silence upon his mind, and of what 
value the lesson has always been to him. 

If an irate person complains to you, 
listen, for listening is as great an art as 
speaking. Many men smoke just so that 
thay may listen to the other fellow and not 
say a word themselves. 
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President Coolidge’s silence is greatly 
exaggerated by newspapermen, and yet a 
great degree of his success is due to his 
silence, for we read that whenever he inter- 
views anyone, he always listens attentively 
to their side of the story first. 

Of course, to be silent all the time would 
be impossible, because then conflicting opin- 
ions would never be voiced, and the progress 
of the world would remain at a standstill. 
For that reason an excellent maxim to follow 
is, ‘Words are silvern, silence is golden.”’ If 
you have something to say, say it, provided 
it is worth while and does not hurt anyone’s 
feelings. If you can do a good turn to some- 
one by speaking well of him, do so. On the 
other hand if criticism is given, be sure that 
you have something really constructive to 
offer to rebuild what you tear down. Speech 
as much as anything else is the expression of 
your personality; what you say determines to 
a great extent who you are. Let us profit 
by this adage, ‘‘Words are silvern, silence is 
golden,’’ and perceive how much happier 
and better off our lives will be. 


Books 


By ELIZABETH MITCHELL, ’28 
Books and books and books I’ve had. 
Some are good and others bad, 
Nothing would I rather do 
Than to read an hour or two. 


In books it speaks of fairy tales. 
In others of the hills and dales, 
Again it speaks of ghosts so drear, 
lt seems that they are very near. 


I knew of one so long ago, 

That spoke of weapons, knights, and woe. 
It told of ladies bright and gay, 

Who oft were loved and had their way. 


Another told of times in France, 

When peasants made the nobles dance. 
And also of the fearful war, 

When no one’s word was ever law. 


So when you have an hour to spare, 
There is nothing quite so rare, 

As to read in shady nook 

Some new or very ancient book. 


A New Letter System 


By Artuur H. Birkett, ‘27 


The present system of giving out high 
school letters is unsatisfactory. The athletes 
of the school well deserve the letters which 
they receive, but has not the awarding of 
them outgrown its usefulness when some 
receive two or three and others no letter just 
because they didn’t happen to make the first 
team? Would it not be best for a-single 
N.H.S. letter to be awarded on a basis of 
all-around ability by a system of points 
drawn up by the Student Council? This 
system of points would not only include 
athletics, but a degree of scholarship and 
membership in such extra-curricula activities 
as the glee club, orchestra, English Club, 
Advocate Board, Student Council, and other 
organizations of the school. The letter given 
out would then have a significance and 
could be more representative of the student 
body at large, than meaningless to the average 
outsider. This system would encourage 
greater competition, and therefore greater 
competency. 

An athlete, lax in his studies, would get 
after them, while a student would make a 
stab at athletics, knowing that just going out 
for a sport would mean a definite number of 
points toward the goal. Those having 
physical incapacities would be given a chance 
to show that they had as much interest in 
the school as anyone else. This plan would 
be particularly helpful to the lower classmen 
who think now that there isn’t the least 
chance of getting a letter and for that reason 
do not participate in the different teams and 
organizations of the schoof to build up a 
foundation which is necessary for their future 
activities. 

This plan has been tried out successfully 
in schools of the middle West. At present we 
have not heard anything which is objection- 
able to the system, which has been discussed 
by members of the Senior Class. We believe 
that it would be practical beyond measure. 
What does N. H. S. think about it? 
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Mother's Hoy 


Ho tus, ’28 


By CLARE 


It was raining—for a change; grey skies, 
grey earth, grey trenches and mud every- 
where. Down between two grey walls some 
thirty soldiers were trying to balance them- 
selves upon a long, grey plank which was 
their only hope of protection against sinking 
in the mud, here diluted to the consistency of 
pea soup, that otherwise would have given 
them uncertain, sticky, and miserably wet 
foothold. 

They were crowded together, hungry, 
dripping, shivering, in too miserable a plight 
to heed the shrapnel that sang over their 
heads before sizzling out in the mud beyond 
them. It might come at any moment; but so 
far the enemy’s guns had not found the range 
of their trench. 

A few yards to the left, was another group, 
no better off than themselves, excepting that 
they were so much nearer the Communica- 
tion trench that led out, eventually, of the 
mud and misery. Down this trench a splashed 
but, as yet, not entirely mud-covered figure 
made its way. It was the captain of the 
troop; and though he, too, was wet, tired, 
and hungry, these very usual conditions did 
not account for his expression or for the tone 
of voice when he spoke. Usually he had a 
cheery greeting for his men. 

“Well, boys, how goes it? 
night all of you?”’ 

Tonight he merely greeted the platoon 
with a comprehensive nod; then ran his eye 
from face to face. 

“Private Leroy! 


Had a good 


” 


“Present, sir!”’ 

One heap of mud detached itself from its 
fellows, and moving a step nearer the officer 
showed itself to be a white-faced boy, of 
nineteen years, though looking younger, on 
whom the captain’s eyes rested for a moment. 

“Well, Private Leroy, I congratulate you!” 

The boy was too weary to notice the con- 
temptuous look in his officer’s eye; but the 
cynical tone cut, and made him tingle. 

‘““S—sir,’’ he stammered. 

“Yes, Private Leroy, I repeat it; I con- 
gratulate you.”’ 

The boy was silent for he had no clue to 
the other’s meaning. 

“You know why, of course?”’ went on the 
officer and, receiving no answer, he con- 
tinued: ‘“There’s no need to pretend inno- 
cence; you know what I mean. You have 
succeeded, and I congratulate you on your 
success. You have been recalled to Paris. 
No doubt you will be more comfortable there.” 

He glanced around him, and at the same 
time a shell flew over their heads with a 
venomous, hissing sound. 

“The streets of Paris will be nice and dry 
after this. Besides, you have every chance 
of saving your skin there. You’re by no 
means a fool in your choice—Sir.”’ 

And there was a whole world of scorn in 
the title. 

The twenty-nine companions of Private 
Leroy had gathered around the two speakers; 
and if the boy had been pale before, he was 
now ghastly. 
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‘“‘I—]I never asked to be recalled, sir!”’ 

“Never asked? Indeed! Well, then this 
order comes as a nice surprise. Your wishes 
have been granted even before they were ex- 
pressed. Why, it’s even better than I thought!” 

‘“‘T never asked,” repeated the boy, stub- 


bornly. “I don’t want to go!”’ 

‘“‘Nonsense!”’ 

“T won’t go!” 

“That’s another thing altogether.’ The 
captain pulled a paper from his pocket. ‘“‘I 


have the order to send you to Paris, and I 
send you back!’ Then, changing his tone, 
“T send you now! Get out of my sight!” 

“But, s—sir 

“Get away, I say! There’s the communi- 
cation tunnel. Run down there and you'll 
be in time for the noon-day train! No! You 
needn’t salute. I’m not your eaptain any 
more, thank God!”’ 

The lad turned to obey, but passing his 
companions he instinctively held out his 
hand. The nearest to him was a country 
clod, his comrade, though of a very different 
clay from himself; the next was a loafer from 
the streets of Paris. But these and all the 
others resolutely put their hands behind their 
backs. It was the cut direct, but it had the 
effect of a tonic to the half-dazed boy. He 
drew himself up, and threw back his head. 

“Au Revoir!’ he said through clenched 
teeth. ‘In forty-eight hours I will be back!” 

Still no hand was held out to him. 

One or two of his companions shrugged 
their shoulders incredulously, and all turned 
their backs on ‘‘Mother’s boy sneaking back 
home.’ That is what they called him in their 
own minds; and the same thought came to 
the boy, that thought which had prompted 
such a nickname, on the train as it bore him 
away from greyness, death, and mud and 
danger, towards the safety and comfort of 
home. It was his mother’s doing, of that he 
felt sure. She had moved heaven and earth 
to prevent him from going to the front, but 
he had gone, just the same. Evidently her 
efforts after his departure had been more 
successful than previously, and now he had 


been recalled. His father would not approve; 
but, as usual, his mother would have her way. 

“Would she?”’ He set his teeth suddenly. 
“No! Not if he had anything to say about it, 
The train was going at a snail’s pace. He 
wanted to be in Paris, so as to get leave to 
return to the front. 

His mother met him at the station; but 
there was something in this white-faced boy 
that she had never seen before. He shrank 
back ina corner of the big Renault limousine. 
He was afraid of meeting anyone he knew; 
for he knew the verdict he would see in each 
eye. He had already seen it in the rugged 
face of the chauffeur who had two sons at the 
front, and who himself had been through the 
Tonkin campaign. 

‘So, Monsieur has come home!” That 
was aJl; but at the curt words the grey 
trenches suddenly loomed before the boy. 

“No, not home!” said the boy. “Drive 
straight to the barracks, John!” 

Why, even the servants at home had 
brothers or sons or husbands at the front! 

“But, my dear boy! You must come home 
first! You are not fit to be seen.”’ 

“T like my mud,” said the lad; and a feeling 
of almost homesickness came over him for 
trenches. 

“Your room is ready,” she said, persua- 
sively. ‘“‘Come! You can have a bath and 
change—and then we shall have dinner to- 
gether—you, your father, and I[.”’ 

“It sounds pretty comfortable,” he said, 
but there was something in his tone that 
made his mother flinch. 

After a moment’s silence the car drove up 
to the barrack gates. 

“Don’t wait for me, Mother!” said the boy. 
“Never mind the car either, John!”’ 

“You won’t fail us, dear?” queried his 
mother. 

“No, I won't fail you!’” he said, but there 
was no reassuring, only a menacing, meaning 
in his voice. 

An hour later, a taxi-cab deposited him 
at the Gare du Nord. 


The authorities at the barracks had 
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understood, and had given him the permission 
to return, which they saw he was determined 
to do. ‘ 

The driver looked a second time upon the 
piece of money he had received for fare; there 
are times when even a taxi-cab driver of 
Paris has a conscience; and this boy who had 
overpaid him was a soldier. 

“Look here, lad!’’ he said, holding out his 
hand again, “‘haven’t you made a mistake?”’ 

“No,” replied the boy, ‘I have made no 
mistake.” 

And he walked proudly toward the en- 
trance which he had slunk out of the morning 
just past. 

Next morning at the Belgian frontier, a 
soldier, still mud-stained, but dry now, re- 
ported himself to his captain. 

VAL eeey Ollie 

He saluted. 

The captain held out his hand, but this 
time it was the boy who withheld his own. 

“Not yet,’ he said quietly. “I think 
captain,’’ he went on, insistently but not dis- 
respectfully, ‘““you owe me some reparation.” 

“You are right!’’ said the officer. ‘What 
reparation do you wish me to make?” 

“Give me command of tonight’s patrol!” 

“No, not that!” 

But the officer finally gave in to the boy’s 
pleadings. 


~I 


A little before daylight, the despised 
‘“Mother’s boy”’ was leading his band of men 
towards the Prussian trenches. He preceded 
his men by ten paces, audacious in his fear- 
lessness, and directing them with the skill of 
an old campaigner. Of his personal safety 
he seemed absolutely careless, and, as they 
advanced towards the enemy’s trenches, it 
was impossible for him to escape their notice? 
Stealthily the men took up the positions he 
pointed out to them. They were not within 
the enemy’s sight; but their young leader was 
in danger. He stood his ground until every 
man was placed. 

When the battle was begun, he turned to 
go to shelter, but, TOO LATE—one of the 
sniper’s bullets shot through his body, and he 
fell in a crumpled heap. 

It was the captain who, a few minutes 
later, bent over to pick him up. His short- 
cropped fair hair was bare; and the big blue 
veins on his forehead, and dark shadows 
under his closed eyes were the only breaks 
in the deathly pallor of his face. Then his 
eyelids flickered and opened, and seeing the 
captain he raised his right hand, and said, 
in a whisper: 

“Ask them—ask them if they’ll shake 
hands with me now?” 

But the captain, grasping the nerveless 
hand, himself could not answer, ‘‘Yes.”’ 
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Hy Poetry 
By ROBERT MARSHALL, ’27 
I always did like poetry, 
So when I have the time, 
I take a pen and paper 
And try to write a line. 


I want to write of days gone by, 
When knighthood was in flower, 

Of pirates bold and ships of gold 
In my so-called poetry hour. 


I would like to be a Kipling, 
Or a Service or a Foss, 

But when I take a pen in hand, 
My thoughts are at a loss. 


But though I’m not proficient 
And I sometimes lose the rhyme, 
I like to try and write a verse 
Whenever I have time. 


Autunin 


By Mary BAcon, ’30 


Oh! summer is passing, 
Cold autumn comes dashing. 


For leaves are now falling, 
And birds are softly calling. 


To fly to a sunnier clime 
Once more! ’twill soon be harvest time. 


And, oh, what fun to see the hay! 
All cut and dried and tied away. 


The turkeys now are, oh, so fat, 
And frightful is the Hallowe’en bat. 


But I can stop, you know the rest 
Autumn’s the time we love the best. 
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By Russet, F. Davis, ’27 


The trees rustled, although there was no 
wind. Nearby a wild grapevine withered, but 
it was not cold. A cow bellowed plaintively. 

Inside a shack, built mostly of crates and 
boxes, were three boys and a man. Despite 
the fact that they were the nearest human 
beings to the agent that had spoiled the 
green things and made the cow moo _ they 
seemed to enjoy the noise Jab Wilkins wrested 
from the old trombone. The best imitation 
of the sound is a steam calliope in jamboree 
with a few trumpeting elephants. 

Jab Wilkins, town idler and professional 
sot, handed the tarnished instrument of 
torture gently to Louis Fletcher. Jab was in 
an unharmful stage of intoxication. “‘Ain’ it 
wonnaful?”’ he sobbed, his face streaking 
with salt water. ‘Re kefful now an’ pucker 
yer lipsh or she won’t soun’ right.” 

Half an hour later the perspiring, sore- 
lipped Louis had conquered the trombone 
and was worrying it. 

“Tha shong, sniffed Jab, ‘ish Drink 
Stew Me Only Wish Thine Eyesh, Wish my 
Wwariaa— my wariashumsh— my _ waria 
tions—sh, ’ he added. 

The three boys chartered the trombone 
after producing enough money to satisfy 
Jab who went tottering off, supposedly for 
more alcoho!. 

Louis fondled the ex-instrument lovingly. 
“Say, he suddenly erupted, “‘let’s be a 
band!’ 

“Ray!”’ chorused Mud Wallis and Rusty 
McClutch. “And we c’d play in the town 
hall and make money.”’ 

“Tl get an old tub and a wooden spoon 
fer the bass drum,’’ enthused Mud, the small- 
est of the trio. 

‘An’ I c’n get a dishpan fer the little 
drum,” put n Rusty McClutch. 

“All right then fellers,’’ decided Louis 
who was usually the leader because he was 
biggest. ‘‘Get yer ammunition—I mean in- 
sterments and we'll meet here s’after and re- 


hearse. An’ any guy that don’t rehearse in 
this here band don’t play, ‘cause I’m playin’ 
the trombone an I’m gonna be the boss. ’ 

Little Mud Wallis started to remonstrate, 
but the glare in the leader’s eyes made him 
think too easily of being underneath a pile 
of two boys, so he agreed to play the dishpan. 

“Jab Wilkins was just struck by a truck 
down town,’ announced Mr. Fletcher at 
dinner. ‘‘Killed him, poor cuss. Drunk as 
usual. We fellows at the office took up a 
collection so he may have a decent burial.”’ 

‘““Gosh,’”’ stated Louis. ‘‘When is_ his 
funeral?’ he asked quickly, for he had an idea. 

“Monday afternoon,’’ replied his father, 
“But why the sudden interest? Was he a 
friend of yours?” 

Louis deemed it safer not to mention the 
trombone, so, in order not to start any 
questioning, he remarked, “Oh, nuthin’. 
I wus jus’ wonderin’.”’ 

“You mean,” corrected his mother with a 
sigh, “Oh, it does not matter. I was merely 
speculating.” 

‘“‘Aw,”’ said the offspring, and left 
the shack at the edge of the pasture. 

The cow, pastured near the shack, was 
taken ill Sunday, for the combined efforts 
of a washtub, a dishpan, and a derelict 
trombone are too much for any cow, even 
though she be deaf. 

Monday afternoon about four o’clock a 
sad scene was taking place. Jab Wilkins, 
rest his saturated soul, was being laid in 
peace in a quiet grave. There were only a 
few attending the burial services. The minis- 
ter did well, however, and called upon the Lord 
very reverently to ‘‘save this poor man’s soul.”’ 

The grave was covered over, and a few 
minutes of pitying silence ensued. 

Over the knoll on the east slope of the 
cemetery three boys, one with a tub, another 
with a dishpan, and the third holding an 
aged trombone, advanced. 

“Oh, Lord, let us take an example from 


for 
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the life of the unfortunate deceased and keep 
our feet in the right paths that we will not, 
by any chance, be sheep straying from the 
fold,’’ said the minister. 

The three burden-bearers trudged to the 
top of the slope to a spot about fifty feet from 
the bare-headed gathering, noticed by none. 

“We're gonna play ‘Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes,’”’ said Louis  huskily. 
“Ready? Begin!” 

The leaves on a nearby elm withered and 
fluttered to earth. The bark rattled off a 
mighty oak. The sun went under a cloud. 
The tombstones quivered. Little yellow 
butterflies turned grey and came circling 
down to the ground. The minister said after- 
ward it sounded as if the gates of hell had 


opened, asif judgment day was upon them. The 
cow heard the noise and passed away quietly. 

The little group of mourners stood rooted 
to the ground a half minute, then with one. 
accord ran across lots, kicking flower pots 
and shovels to one side. They probably 
would be running yet if they hadn’t fallen 
into Miller’s Brook, a mile away from the 
cemetery. Their hearing was restored. 

As all things must cease; so did the sounds 
that. filled a countryside. 

“They've gone,’’ said Rusty sadly. 

The leader, Louis Fletcher, walked to the 
edge of the grave, while the others lingered 
uneasily. 

“God rest his soul,’’ said Louis majesti- 
cally. Then they went home. 


PUTT PTL 


A Legend of Perce Rock 


By LoutsE ScuirmeEr, '27 


Seldom has the sun risen on a more 
beautiful scene than the little town of Percé, 
situated on the very end of the Rospé Penin- 
sula at the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. 
Behind the town rose Mt. St. Anne looking 
very lovely as the sun shone on its red rocks 
and green foliage and making a great con- 
trast to the blue and white of the sea and 
sky. Off the eastern end of the town was 
Percé Rock, about three hundred feet high 
and a quarter of a mile long, with a natural 
arch about fifty feet high at one end. 

The only moving object besides the gulls, 
this fair morning, was a small power boat 
which was beached, and from which four 
people sprang out and hauled after them a 
rope and a camera. There were three men 
and one woman and one of the men and 
the woman were clad in heavy knickers 
and great hob-nail boots. You may have 
guessed by now that these two, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carol by name, were going to try 
to climb the heretofore unscaled sides of 
Percé Rock. 

True the inhabitants of Bonaventure Is- 
land, who were descendants of a wild band of 
pirates, told a strange tale of how their an- 


cestors scaled the cliffs and buried their 
treasure of untold wealth on the top, but 
they were the only ones who believed it. 
However, Mr. and Mrs. Carol had climbed 
almost everything in the Alps and were con- 
fident that they could conquer Percé. 

Starting at the place which promised surest 
footing, Mrs. Carol led while her husband 
followed a few feet behind her. At first it 
was not very difficult, but after the first fifty 
feet it became harder and harder to find a 
foothold, but they made their way slowly 
upward. To the anxious watchers below, 
who were expecting both to fall and be 
dashed to pieces at their feet at any moment, 
it seemed an eternity as they noted the 
progress of those two black specks against 
the red rock. 

At last noon came and it looked as if the 
Carols were going to reach the top safely. 
Mrs. Carol was about ten feet from the top 
and her husband was close behind her. 
Higher and higher they climbed, holding 
on to every projecting piece of rock and find- 
ing a foothold in every crack and crevice. 
At last Mrs. Carol’s head and shoulders ap- 
peared over the top but alas, the edge was 
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not used to this heavy weight and as she 
pulled herself over the top, it crumbled be- 
neath her. Making a frantic grab for firmer 
territory, she managed to save herself, but 
the great amount of rock and gravel which 
poured down on Mr. Carol carried him to the 
bottom where he was dashed to atoms at 
the feet of the spectators. 

Mrs. Carol, safe but horrified, leaned over 
the edge and saw far, far below the two 
fisherman picking up the broken body of her 
husband. Almost overcome she sat alone on 
the top of that broad rock where no man or 
woman had ever been before. It was not 
until the sun began to set behind Mt. St. 
Anne that she thought of returning to earth, 
but it was too late; the way by which she 
had come had been completely carried away 


by the small avalanche which she had un- 
wittingly started and she was doomed to die on 
top of the great rock which she had conquered. 
All the people of the village gathered on 
the cliffs just opposite Percé Rock and 
watched the unfortunate woman as_ she 
tramped around and around the rock, hunting 
for a place to descend, but there was none. 
On the morning of the sixth day the people 
saw only a small black speck lying very still 
and they knew that she would never come 
down. They erected a large wooden cross 
on the edge of the cliff and every year on the 
day that she died they gathered at the cross 
and prayed for the souls of other Carols. 
They say that if anyone should ever 
climb to the top he would find the treasure 
and the bones of the unfortunate woman. 


PITT SPL 


Pedigrerd 


By Marcaret Norman, ’28 


The Comtesse de Rosligny was coming to 
America. The newspapers were teeming with 
accounts of her elaborate preparations, of her 
attendants, and of her intended route of travel. 
Each day brought fresh descriptions of her 
magnificent wardrobe, of her last-minute en- 
gagements before embarking, and of the 
social whirl surrounding a Comtesse when she 
is preparing for a long trip. 

The day of sailing arrived, clear and 
warm. The forty-eight trunks had been care- 
fully placed on board the steamer. During 
the day the Comtesse said farewells to her 
friends, and, late in the afternoon, was con- 
veyed, with her niece Jeanne, out to the 
floating palace, decorated to receive her. She 
soon went to her suite, and sank, daintily 
exhausted, upon the lounge. She had been 
very rushed that day. But she must prepare 
for dinner with the assistance of a maid. 
Standing, regally adorned in the center of the 
room, she suddenly knew that something was 
missing. A trunk? No, they had 
counted and recounted. The dog! 

“My Chantie! Oh! my pedigreed Peking- 


been 


ese!’’ shrieked the Comtesse, and sank to the 
sofa. 

A frightful commotion ensued. The 
officials were notified. The ship was searched. 
No ‘‘Enchantresse,’’ no Pekingese, no dog. 
The Captain did not wish to go back to the 
port. They were in dangerous water and 
already nearly a day late. And a Pekingese! 
The Comtesse could have a dozen more if 
she wished. 

It was midnight. A black smudge astern 
of the Majestic. It grew nearer. A tug-boat 
wheezed to the ship’s side. 

‘Potatoes, sir, left behind this afternoon,” 
said the grimy tug captain. Six boys brought 
them up onto the ship. Potatoes? In every 
sack? Can potatoes yelp? Five boys clam- 
bered down the Majestic’s side. But it was 
very dark and misty. 

It was a lovely day when the Majestic 
steamed into New York harbor. The Com- 
tesse was tendered a royal reception by the 
representatives from her own country, and 
the American delegates. She was soon taken 
to her first place of residence. She advertised 
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continually for the dog, and promised a great 
reward for him. 

The next day the Comtesse was being 
driven around the city on a sight-seeing tour. 
As they passed a park, three or four urchins 
playing by the roadside with a dilapidated 
dog suddenly attracted milady’s attention. 
She stared intently, and, as they whirled 
past, turned to her niece. 

“Jeanne, those ragamuffins were playing 
with a Pekingese! I’m sure it was ‘Chantie’,”’ 
she said with conviction. 

“Oh, I don’t see how that could be possible, 
Aunt,’’ Mademoiselle Jeanne replied. ‘‘You 
know ‘Enchantresse’ was not on the ship with 
us, and no other boat could have arrived in 
this short time.” 

“Maybe not,’ 


’ 


sighed the Comtesse. 

The Park Drive was the Comtesse’s 
favorite route. Several days later she was 
riding by there, when the little dog she had 
remarked on suddenly ran out, barking at 
the limousine. “‘My dog!” shrieked the Com- 
tesse. One of the urchins tore out after it, 
brakes shrieked, a dull thud, and the car 
stopped. The white-faced chauffeur stepped 
out, and was lost for a few minutes in the 
quickly gathering crowd. He came _ back 
soon and reported to the pale Comtesse. 

“The boy was badly injured, but the dog 
escaped, entirely unhurt, due to the quick 
action of the child,” he said. Then, ‘‘I shall 
settle with the police.” 

“Do you wish to see the dog, Aunt?” asked 
her niece. 

The Comtesse shuddered, “To think of 
that boy! It makes me feel ill. No, I don’t 
want to see the dog, he is probably all bloody,” 

The next day Mademoiselle visited the 
hospital where the boy was. The doctors 
said that Sammy (which he told them was his 
name) would probably have to stay in bed 
for many weeks. Mademoiselle said she 
supposed that he missed his freedom very 
badly. 

“Oh, sure,’ said Sammy, “but I guess I'll 
be able to get along pretty well with the 
nurses and doctors, and ’specially ‘Bingo.’ 


‘little boy,” 


Him and me, we take care of each other most 
of the time. He’s my best friend.”’ 

“Why, who is ‘Bingo’?”’ asked his visitor. 

“Oh, you know—the dog I run out ter 
ketch’n’ the auto knocked me down. Here, 
‘Bingo’,”’ he called. 

A Pekingese came out from under the bed. 
He was decidedly different in appearance from 
the one the Comtesse thought she had recog- 
nized. He had evidently had a bath and 
been carefully brushed, but he was “‘Bingo”’ 
just the same Sammy affectionately said. 

Mademoiselle stared intently at the ani- 
mal. From what she had seen of her aunt’s 
dog, she knew this was he. But how did he 
get over? How did Sammy happen to have 
him? The boy was too weak now to talk any 
more, and his visitor left, wondering. 

The next day Sammy had two visitors. 
His eyes nearly popped out of his head when 
he was told that a real Comtesse was coming 
to see him. She entered. She was fully as 
grand, haughty, and disdaining as Sammy 
had supposed she would be, which meant 
that she was very much so. But there was 
Mademoiselle with her—he already considered 
her a friend. ‘‘Bingo’’ came out from under 
the bed, barking furiously at the intruders of 
his master’s sanctuary. 

“Oh, my ‘Chantie’,”’ cried the Comtesse, 
and gathered him into her arms. ‘‘You dear 
she continued, crooning, ‘“‘how did 
you ever get him? I shall surely reward 
you.” 

“Huh? Why? 
wildered Sammy. 

“Why, it’s my little dog, that I lost in 
Europe, and you ‘have found him for me,” 
she explained delightedly. ‘‘He must have 
come over after all. Don’t you think it was 
perfectly possible, Jeanne? Those horrid old 
men! They couldn’t have searched the ship 
one bit carefully! And to leave my poor 
‘Chantie’ way down in that dirty old boat 
all that time! 

“Here, take this. It’s only a hundred 
dollars, but I will pay all your bills, too. I'd 
gladly do that and more for my precious little 


What for?’’ asked be- 
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‘Chantie’,’’ she said, crooning again, and turned 
and went out, hugging the protesting dog. 

Sammy was so dumbfounded at the sight 
of the bills in his hand that he could not 
speak till the Comtesse had gone. Made- 
moiselle was just leaving. 

Frantically Sammy called, ‘‘Say, ‘Mad- 
demerzell’,’’ he cried, ‘‘thet lady, gee, she’s 
mistook, somehow. Thet dog, he was given 
to me by a lady, a ‘Marshuness,’ or sumpin; 
a year ago, fer savin’ her little boy from bein’ 
run over, ‘cause I wanted a dog more ’n’ 
anythin’ else,’ he poured out breathlessly, 
“Gee, she can’t have him,” he sobbed finally. 

Jeanne tried to comfort him, and promised 
that her aunt would bring the dog back as 
soon as she knew he was not hers. And she 
departed, leaving Sammy a little happier. 

But the Comtesse was firm, she would not 
give up the dog. She knew he was hers. 
Jeanne, nearly wept for joy in the morning 
when the Comtesse’s extensive advertising 


brought a result. The real ‘‘Enchantresse”’ 
was brought by a grimy Italian who said 
that his rascally young nephew had smuggled 
the dog across as “‘potaties.”’ 

That afternoon Sammy was again honored 
by a visit from the dintinguished ladies, 
and restored to happiness by his little 
“Bingo.” 

“And do you know, Sammy,”’ explained 
Jeanne, ‘‘that ‘Bingo’ is pedigreed? He and 
‘Enchantresse’ are brother and sister; and 
he was given to the Marchionesse d’Ombréval 
by my Aunt, the Comtesse It was the 
Marchionesse, who, when she was over here a 
year ago, gave him to you.”’ 

Sammy seemed impressed by these high 
sounding names. 

“Ver might say the ladies was ‘pedy- 
greed,’ mightn’t yuh?” he wondered, “but 
to think my old ‘Bingo’ is ‘pedygreed’ is too 
much for me! Why, he acts like a reg’lar 
democrat!” 
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®uestinns 
By RUTH HARRIS, ’30 

Where do we come from, and why are we here? 
I ask, but no one replies. 

Why do we love, hate, worship and fear? 
Do we live only to die? 

Are our souls and our hearts both one and the same? 
Or different as earth from the sun? 

Is our life like a candle’s flickering flame, 
One puff—and its feeble light done? 

Or perchance do we live again after death, 
A life in Heaven or Hell? 

Does the Book of Life close as we draw our last breath? 
I ask, but no one can tell. 

Is our Fate predestined from the time of our birth; 
Cr molded by our fumbling hands? 

The small things of life lead our way over earth, 
And form the trails over the sands. 

The small things of life are the clay which we form, 
Into statues of joy or of grief; 

The helm of life’s ship, which will guide through the storm 
Or wreck her on some hidden reef. 

Oh Lord, through the numerous troubles and trials 
That beset life on every hand, 

I pray that you teach me to work with a smile, 
Though I do not understand. 

Teach me to smile through sorrow and pain, 
To comfort the weary, to aid the poor, 

To live a good life, nor ask again 
Of things of which no man is sure. 


GHeauty and Morning 
By PEARL E. NANSCAWEN, ’27 


Beauty there is in the sunshine when it comes up in the 
morn. 

Staining with orange the houses, warming the grass 

on the lawn, 

Tinging the dark sky with silver, bathing the whole 
east in red, : 

Chasing the dark shades of night time away from the 
sky overhead. 


Beauty there is in the noises morning drops out of 
her hand. 

Crowing of neighboring roosters—crowing all over 
the land. 

Songs of the birds in the tree tops wakening up with the 
day. 

Sounds of a man’s heavy footsteps hurrying along on 
his way. 


Morning has come and the whole world slips from the 
arms of the night 

Into the land of the living, when there are sounds and 
the light. 

Gold in the east and the shadows, blue in the dome of 
the sky. 

Morning has come and the night time rolls swiftly and 
silently by. 
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Che Hreshman Across the Aisle 


By Wittiam Wrace«, ’28 


“There he is again, fellows. Look at that 
little runt poke his nose into his book.”’ 

My second year had started at Adamsdale 
Academy three days before, and I was seated 
at a study table in the main hall when this 
information was whispered to the four fellows 
at our table by Harry Treadwell, a third year 
man and a favorite among most of the fellows 
at the Academy. 

The person indicated was a new freshman 
across the aisle who had come from some 
western school, and who had already incurred 
the scorn of his fellow-classmates by his great 
desire to study and the resulting failure to 
partake in the fun and frolics of the fresh- 
men. He had a build that would disgrace 
the “Hunchback of Notre Dame,’ and the 
clothes he wore further accentuated the 
manner in which he carried himself. He 
flapped along as if his bones were without 
muscles to hold them together, and_ his 
clothes bagged about him and seemed to be 
several sizes too large. His pointed face, 
with horn-rimmed spectacles adorning his 
nose, always had the appearance of serious 
thought, and he very seldom was seen to 
crack a smile. He kept quite to himself and 
was never seen loitering around after classes. 
It seemed as though his whole being was tied 
up in the books he studied. 

After we fellows had looked him over 
carefully, we decided we would have a little 
fun at his expense by taking him down to the 
gym and ducking him under the showers. 

After classes were over for the day, we 
captured him and brought him, struggling, 
into the gym. He was not very difficult to 
handle, weighing only about one hundred and 
twenty pounds, but when we were three feet 
from the showers he gave a sudden twist, and, 
freeing himself from his assailants, he made a 
dash for the basketball court. We followed 
him closely but were met at the door by Mr. 
Daley, the basketball coach. He stopped us 
and demanded that we give up the idea of 


capturing the Freshie, and that we give him 
a chance to prove his worth in basketball 
before we condemned him to the showers. 
It was readily agreed that he should have a 
chance to acquit himself by showing his true 
worth on the basketball floor. 

He was coaxed over onto the floor by 
Coach Daley and given a ball to try shooting 
baskets. He took the ball with a nervous 
gesture and held it awkwardly in his out- 
stretched hands. Then he suddenly changed 
from a dangling, loosely hung, bony frame 
into a lithe, taunt, highly strung athlete. His 
face relaxed into a kindly smile and seemed 
to lose its sharpness. Taking the ball in both 
hands, he crouched down and took a good 
look at the basket. Then up went the ball. 
From the middle of the floor it arched up 
prettily and passed through the basket with- 
out touching a string. 

A good shot? Well, I'll tell the world it 
was. That a fellow of his build could change 
so quickly and could shoot a clean basket 
from the middle of the floor seemed incred- 
ible. We stood there for a moment unable 
to say a word. Then, as a man, we pounced 
on him and shook his hand and patted his 
back until tears came to his eyes. 

Coach Daley was not so much impressed. 
He pushed us aside and handed the ball to the 
Freshie. ‘‘Say, fellow,” said Daley, “let me 
see you take a couple more shots to see 
whether that was luck or not.’’ Could that 
boy shoot baskets? Oh Min! He took two 
hops toward the basket and shot one. He 
ran under the basket and shot one. He shot 
them from all angles and from all distances. 
Then when he had sunk the eighth basket in 
succession, he dropped the ball and stood 
with a sickly grin on his face, as if asking, 
“Wasn't that.a terrible exhibition?” 

Coach Daley, and the rest who had col- 
lected around, pushed toward him and asked 
him his name. In a second he was being 
paraded around the hall on the shoulders of 
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two huskies to the strains of the school song 
sung by seventeen or eighteen excited upper 
classmen. 

The freshman across the aisle was no 


other than Del Webber, the sensational 
Arizona star, who had been chosen as the 
best basketball player in Arizona’s scholastic 
ranks. Adamsdale had made another find. 
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Cuutinued Next Week 


By MarGuERITE STAck, ’28 


Peg’s head was nodding over her homework. 

“Oooohh!”’ she yawned, ‘“These teachers 
sure have some nerve piling on the homework 
right at the end of the month.” 

“Peggy!”? remonstrated her mother, 
“haven’t I told you to be respectful to your 
teachers?” 

“Yes mother, ooohh! if 3x equals 15 then x 
will equal 5. There, that’s done; now for my 
English.” 

A green Cloisonne vase with a silver 
dragon writhing around it, began to come to 
life. Tongues of golden flame came from its 
forked tongue and as it uncurled its shimmer- 
ing length, it bellowed. 

“IT am the ghost of the hundred legged 
centipede, My Lord Bag O’Rice slew the 
dragon St. George slew and all other famous 
serpents. Come and see my wonders.”’ 

He wrapped his golden tongue about her 
waist and gradually drew her down into his 
enormous cavern of a mouth. To her amaze- 
ment, instead of rows upon rows of wicked 
teeth, Peggy saw a long glittering line of silver- 
armored knights, standing with lances at 
attention. From far down the red velvet 
carpeted aisle came a fanfare of trumpets. 

“Make way for the Queen!’’ and as Peg 
dazedly walked down the yielding carpet, 
the rows of gorgeous knights saluted her. 

“Why! I must be the Queen they’re talking 
about,” she thought. 

Down at the end of the long aisle stood 
an exquisitely carved ivory throne on a 
raised dias over whose back was draped a 
pure ermine cloak and holding a scepter and 
crown of diamonds almost blinding in brilli- 
ancy. Peggy looked down at her own every- 
day clothes and saw that the dragon with one 
lick of his tongue had clothed her in a gor- 
geous gown of gold, silver, and gems, which 


glittered in the light from thousands of 
clustered flambeaux. As she reached the 
throne, four ladies-in-waiting put the cloak 
around her shoulders, set the crown on her 
head, gave her the scepter, and led her up to 
the throne, seated her and put a cloth-of- 
gold footstool under her feet. Peggy, who 
was beginning to enjoy herself, sat back in her 
throne in an attitude of royal boredom and 
began to look around. Evidently the as- 
sembled company were waiting for something 
which proved to be another procession coming 
down the great aisle. In the middle of this 
procession Peg recognized the most coveted 
hero in the school. He was dressed in a gold 
and silver-encrusted doublet and hose, with 
a gem studded sword at his side. 

“This is beginning to get interesting,” 
thought Peg. ‘I wonder what next.”’ 

A pompous man now stepped up to the 
foot of the dais and began to read a procla- 
mation out of which Peggy gathered that 
she (the Princess) was to be wedded this day 
to him (the Prince). 

“Oh” thought Peg,‘‘this is going too far. I 
don’t want to get married yet, even to the hero.” 

However, the pompous man, evidently the 
Bishop, beckoned the Prince to kneel near the 
Princess. This he did and the Bishop passed 
his hand over the pair a few times and then 
said something about two kingdoms now 
being united. The people assembled set up a 
lusty roar. The Prince turned to take her in 
his arms and 

“Peggy! do you know it’s eleven o’clock? 
Peggy! Peg! go to bed. It’s about time you 
were through you’re homework.”’ 

Peg propped her eyes open enough to see 
the dragon twining itself back around the 
vase again and groaned. 


“Continued next week! Oh!”’ 
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Sea Heuer 
By Evetyn Davis, ’28 


At the end of an ancient fishing village a 
long wharf extended far into the ocean. Two 
persons sat on its edge; one a young boy, the 
other an old sea captain. The boy drooped 
with his chin in his hand, his feet dangling 
over the edge, and his brown eyes gazing 
dreamily at the blue horizon. Several times 
the breeze, playing with his black hair, tossed 
a stray lock in front of his vision, but a toss 
of his handsome head replaced it. The old 
man, on the other hand, reclined, his head 
pillowed against a coil of rope. The old 
briar pipe sent into the air ring after ring of 
smoke. His withered blue eyes watched with 
seeming interest the swooping gulls as they 
made several attempts to obtain a meal from 
the shining blue expanse below them. 

Suddenly the boy leaped to his feet, his 
eyes shining, and pointing a dingy finger in 
the direction of a dark object on the horizon 
cried out, ‘“They’re coming, Grampa; they’re 
coming.” 

The old man rose to his feet slowly and 
carefully, with several loud groans. He 
straightened his rheumatic back and shading 
his eyes with his hand, gazed in silence at a 
now distinguishable boat. He turned his 
head slowly and looked at the excited boy. 
Shaking his grey head, he said, “I don’t 
know whether I’m glad or not, lad. It’s a 
hard, difficult life and you have little thanks 
for your labor.” 

“But Grampa, I'll be near the sea. Think 
of it, Grampa, to be with it always. I love 
it, | wouldn’t want anything else.”’ 

The old man smiled knowingly and the 
boy watching him exclaimed fearfully, “Don’t 
forget your promise to Captain Jones that I 
might go with him when he came to this 
part again.” 

The old sailor drew himself up proudly 
and said “I promised, and a sailor always 
keeps his word.”’ 

He put an arm about the broad shoulders 
of the youth and thus the two watched the 


approach of the schooner which was to take 
the one interest that life held for the man from 
him, but he was willing because the sea called. 

Years have passed. Into the now dilap- 
idated port where years ago a youth and an 
old man had dreamed, steamed a huge ship. 
On its deck, immaculate in a white uniform, 
stood a man, the commander-in-chief. A 
close observer might find the same brown 
eyes of the boy. The black hair now sprinkled 
with grey had the same habit of falling in 
front of his eyes. Sentiment had made him 
return to this harbor where he had spent 
his boyhood and planned his manhood. Upon 
reaching there, he felt a lightening of his 
heart. He did not know but what that boy 
of long ago might be disappointed in this 
future. True, he was wealthy, had in fact 
everything a man could wish for that money 
could buy, but was not there something 
missing from his life? Was there any place 
that he could call ‘‘Home?”’ He had sacrificed 
these things when he chose a sea-faring life, 
but he had known it. Yet they had both 
chosen, and in old age were glad of ther 
choice. For the sea holds men in her hands 
as easily as a well holds water. The Com- 
mander thought he had everything out of 
life. You or I, in his place, might think 
differently, but who knows? 
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Dirge for the Autumn Leaves 


By RUTH HARRIS, ’30 
Dance! Oh ye leaves, 
Your hour of doom’s at hand. 
Oh, traitor wind! 
Fling their wild beauty o’er the land. 
Mourn, Oh ye trees! 
With barren arms outstretched. 
The laughing wind, unheeding, 
Leads them on,—to death. 
Fading, fading, fading, 
Their colors die, 
And the gray smoke circles 
In the gray sky. 
It is all that is left of the Autumn leaves, 
And their past splendors—are memories. 
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Hzerton Dalar and the Hell 


By Peart E. Nanscawen, ’27 


Izerton Dalar was the name of the little 
deformed creature that slunk. along the city 
streets. A hunchback, a cripple, a dwarf, he 
was. Bowed, stooped and more like a child 
of eight than a boy of seventeen. He dodged 
in and out of the doorways. He tried to 
avoid people. He hated their curious eyes 
that burnt deep into his sensitive soul. His 
home was the garret of a tenement house. 
His friends were the curs of the street, one 
little mouse and a blind man—an old man 
whose business it was to shine shoes. 

PReetzer was the name of the blind man— 
Jonathan Beetzer and like Izerton he, too, 
lived in a tenement—the same one in which 
Izerton lived, only on the fourth floor. But 
he did not live all alone, for there lived with 
him an orphan girl—a beautiful child of 
twelve, whom he loved as a father would love 
his own child. It was she who led him every- 
day to his work, who cared for their few 
dreary rooms and cooked their scanty meals. 
It was she who told him of the things he 
could not see who smoothed his white hair 
when he was tired and who welcomed Izerton 
when he came to call. And poor Izerton 
loved her in his childish helpless way because 
she did not laugh at his deformity but was 
kind to him. 

Winter came and a week remained before 
Christmas when one morning Izerton heard 
the tap of the old man’s cane on the stairs. 
It sounded plainer and plainer, then Izerton 
heard a knock. The childish form hobbled 
across the room and opened the door. There 
stood the blind man. He was trembling, he 
was cold, and he mumbled something about 
Becky being sick. He clutched wildly at 
Izerton’s hand and begged him to go and 
take his place at the shoe bench for him, and 
Izerton went. 

For four days Izerton had been shining 
shoes in the blind man’s place and it was 
now the night before Christmas. Now, as 
he stood before a fruit stand, counting the dull 


coppers in his hand, he trembled. ‘‘Three 
oranges,’ he said and when at last they were 
given to him, he clasped them within his thin 
jacket and hurried home. They were for 
the blind man’s child, Becky. . She had been 
sick four days.. Maybe she was going to die, 
and she had been so kind to him. 

He stumbled up the dark stairs and en- 
tered the blind man’s room. On a bed lay 
Becky and the blind man wassitting beside her 

“Oh,”’ sobbed the child, “if I might hear 
the bells ring I would feel all better.”’ 

It was only a childish wish but Izerton 
straightened up. The idea had reached his 
childish mind that he might make her well. 

He went out and soon was stumbling 
along the streets. The store windows were 
brightly lighted and no one noticed Izerton ~ 
now and he breathed a sigh of relief as he 
mounted the stone steps of a church. The 
door opened and up he went into the dark- 
ness. Up—up, another door, more stairs— 
a rush of cold air and Izerton stood in the 
belfry. Far, far below lay the city, all happy 
and bright 

A short piece of rope hung from the bell 
which of late years had been rung by elec- 
tricity. A bat fluttered over and Izerton 
crouched in a trembling heap then sprang to 
his feet and seized the rope. All of the weight 
of his poor little form he bent upon it and the 
bell pealed forth once—twice—thrice. The 
people in the streets below thought it was 
ringing because it was the night before 
Christmas. 

For five minutes it rang and then the 
hands slipped and the little cripple leaned 
wearily against the railing of the belfry. For 
a second the railing swayed. Izerton did not 
notice it for his eyes were closed. A snap—a 
grating sound and he was hurtled downward 
through the cold night air to fall a quivering 
heap on the stone street below. People drew 
back in fright, as he lay there, but they need 
not have feared, for Izerton Dalar was dead. 
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The next morning Jonathan Beetzer 
knocked on the garret door and cried ‘‘Izerton, 
Merry Christmas, Izerton, Becky is better,” 
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and then puzzled at the silence, he tapped 
gaily back down to Becky, for it was a Merry 
Christmas for him. 
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Che Diamond Smuggler 


By JAmeEs G. 


It was a bright sunny day with hardly 
a breeze stirring, but in the office of the chief 
of the custom house inspectors a storm was 
brewing. 

The chief was upbraiding his men. because 
there were reports of diamonds being smug- 
gled across the border without the duties 
being paid on them. The chief chewed the 
end of his cigar while he read a letter from 
Washington. It was to the effect that the 
people in Washington would find another 
chief if the smuggling was not stopped. 

When the men saw the letter they promised 
to do their best. If the chief got fired they 
would resign. 

The chief had reason to believe that the 
smuggling was done principally by women. 
By smuggling in one hundred thousand dollars 
worth of diamonds twenty-five thousand 
could be saved by dodging the customs. The 
diamonds were being smuggled across mostly 
in the Thousand Island district where the 
chief was stationed. The chief ordered his 
men to search thoroughly all persons and 
their baggage, he also told his men to watch 
out for false bottoms in bags and trunks. 

There was one woman whom he instructed 
the men to watch especially. She was a 
French-Canadian about twenty-one or 
twenty-three years old and very beautiful. 
She was said to be in league with a very 
dangerous criminal who was wanted. This 
man was a notorious bank burglar, who had 
shot and killed a policeman who had tried 
to arrest him. 

In about a week this Franch-Canadian 
girl who was a citizen of the United States 
came across from Canada. Her passports 
showed her name to be Marie Andre. All 
the baggage she carried was a small suitcase. 


Onsite, +30 

The custom’s men searched it thoroughly 
but there was not even a false bottom in it. 
She smiled at their unsuccessfulness, while 
she nibbled a chocolate which she took un- 
concernedly from the box she had in her 
hand. 

Three days later the chief received a 
letter from Washington saying that more 
diamonds had been smuggled through and 
that they were sending two of their best de- 
tectives to the border. The secret service 
men arrived, but they had no better luck. 
Every time this French-Canadian girl came 
into the United States there were reports of 
diamonds being smuggled through, but none 
were ever found on her. She did not have 
even a diamond ring. The diamonds were 
being smuggled through about every three or 
four months. Then there was a lull during 


‘which no diamonds were smuggled for about 


The secret service men went back to 
Washington. About a month after they left 
a large amount was smuggled. The chief 
called all his men together and asked them if 
there was anything peculiar about Marie 
Andre. The men said that she seemed all 
right and all the baggage she carried was a 
small bag. The chief finally decided to go 
to the border himself. 

In about a month the chief was rewarded 
for his patience by the appearance of Marie 
Andre. All the baggage she had was an 
ordinary suitcase. Again she had a _ two- 
pound box of chocolates in her hand and was 
nibbling at one of them. The chief searched 
her suitcase but found nothing. One of the 
men remarked that she had a large box of 
chocolates every time she had come over the 
border and she didn’t seem to eat many of 
them. The woman was just moving away 


a year. 
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when the chief dashed after her and seized 
the box of chocolates. She started to flee but 
one of the men seized her and put handcuffs on 
her. 

The chief took one of the chocolates 
from the bottom layer of the box and pressed 
it between his hands. Inside of the chocolate 


was a large polished diamond worth about 
five thousand dollars. All of the chocolates 
had diamonds inside of them except a few 
on the top layer that the smuggler ate to 
avoid suspicion. The notorious bank burglar 
was captured, also a large amount of diamonds 
which were confiscated by the government. 
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KRummaging Around 
By ELeanor Roun, ’27 


I was up in the attic of our Cape Cod 
home hunting leaks for Captain Snow’s pre- 
dicted ‘‘Sou’easter”’ had arrived in full force. 
I prowled around for a few minutes, and then 
observed a small partition above the regular 
attic. I immediately climbed up, but forgot 
all about leaks, in my discovery, for scattered 
all over the floor were various old documents 
and letters. Gathering them together, I 
climbed down and sat in the middle of the 
attic floor to see what was contained in this 
old correspondence. 

Outside, the wind howled around the 
corner of the house, beating the rain against 
the windows. The old _ silver-leaf trees 
swayed and tossed in the gale, but I was 
oblivious to it all. I had discovered a key 
to the past history of our old house. There 
were letters of an old sea Captain written 
home to his wife some fifty years ago. The 
first letters were those of a spirited and senti- 
mental youth in his early married life. 
Gradually, the tone of them changed as he 
became more accustomed and settled in his 
new life. Mention of his child, the neighbors, 
his aged mother, and gossip of the town made 
me feel as if I were one of the busy inhabi- 
tants. His description of the life at sea with 
its storms and hardships became more realis- 
tic as I heard the rain pelting on the roof, and 
chanced to look out of the window at the 
distant sea, grey and angry, tossing with 
foaming white-caps. The thrill, the romance 
of it all made me shiver with delight. While 
pouring over these documents yellow with 


age, I came upon the old deed of our house, 
a share in a vessel, and other things equally 
interesting. 

I discovered that the Captain’s father was 
in the fish business. The letters and receipts 
I found concerning the old gentleman’s trade 
were too many to be counted. A note from 
an angry customer, an order from some Boston 
fish dealer, or something else common to that 
industry pictured to me very vividly the old 
Cape Codder busy at his occupation. 

Miscellaneous notes brought me in very 
close contact with life at that time. Lodge 
dues, an invitation to a ‘‘Necktie and Oyster 
Supper,’’ and even a bill for a tombstone 
were natural occurrences in the everyday life 
of our predecessors. 

All the afternoon, to the spirit of the 
raging storm, I rummaged among these old 
letters and documents with quickened in- 
terest as some new thing was brought to 
light, for the thought that these people once 
lived in our very house was like a glorious 


romance. 
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Dame Fashion 
By CLARE E. HOLLIs, ’28 


Dame Fashion’s a lady of talent who knows 

All manner of things about customs and clothes. 
She speaks with conviction of how we should walk, 
Of how we should sit, and how we should talk. 

She judges the shape of a shoe we should wear 

And the cut of our collars, the style of our hair; 

To our houses, our tables, our chairs she gives heed, 
To the songs that we sing, and the books that we read, 
Of the flowers we plant, of the games that we play, 
This lady despotic has something to say. 

Her slaves they are many, and yet the world o’er 
Not a few of them secretly call her a bore. 
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Personality 
By MADELEINE Pease, 27 


“Of all the forces that drive human 
beings, the greatest is personal influence.” 


By personal influence I mean that part of 
a person which he gives to another simply by 
what he is. What is personality other than 
this? 

Everyone sends out little invisible sparks 
of personality which affect other people. 
Have you ever been somewhere when one of 
the party had a “‘grouch?’”’ How quickly 
the spirits of the whole party were dampened! 


Leadership is intensified personal influ- 
ence. Furthermore there are as many kinds 
of leadership as there are personalities. The 
quality is a wonderful one; also dangerous. 
We have all heard people say, ‘“‘He is a born 
leader.’”’ To make a perfect world everyone 
should have ideals and what is still harder— 
live up to them. How much more important 
it is, then, that a “‘born leader’ be true to 
his personality. 


The principal part of a person’s mental 
development comes during his years of 
school. Does not, then, the personality of a 
teacher affect the real education of a pupil? 
One noted essayist says ‘The teacher’s influ- 
ence I reckon to be the most far reaching of 
all. No reform is of much value that is not 
begun with children.”’ 


Example is the greatest power of good or 
evil in the world. The only way to improve 
mankind is to inspire them by the real you. 
So, after all—why worry if opportunities do 
not open to us for big things, when by simply 
living up to our ideas of right, we can uncon- 
sciously become one of those people whose 
sparks of personality keep the world worth 
while and true. 


Cardinuess 
By Doris C. BLackman, ’27 


The man or woman who once said, ‘‘Better 
late than never’’ ought to have been severely 
punished, for one had better never be, than be 
late. 

Tardiness is one of the worst habits anyone 
can form; that is why we should try so hard 
not to be late for school, for during school 
days we form most of our life habits. Do we 
want to continue through life with this habit 
of being late to work, late to social affairs, 
and late to all appointments? Of course 
not. We would not—that is most of us 
would not—think of going to church late; 
then why should we go to school late? We 
do not think of going late for a train, or a 
car, for if we do, we generally miss it, and 
in later life we shall find that if we are late 
to work, we may soon be out of work. Tardi- 
ness has no place in the successful business 
world of today. 

We hear people say when they arrive 
late, ‘‘Well, never mind, you know it is the 
fashion to be late.’’ Yes, it is a fashion, but 
a very poor fashion which ought not to be 
recognized in good society. Is it fair to your 
hostess to arrive late to a dinner? Put 
yourself in her place and see how you would 
feel to have your dinner delayed, possibly 
spoiled, by a tardy guest. You will find it 
is not a bit pleasant. 

You have probably heard of school spirit 
and know that it is not only good spirit 
on the athletic field and in school entertain- 
ments, but also the good fellowship of the 
students in upholding right principles and 
school morals. 

Needham High School is lacking in this 
moral of tardiness. Let us show the school 
that we will support it in all things and 
have a perfect record for the rest of the year. 
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Areamland 


By CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, ’29 


Dreamland is a land that is far, far away, 
And to it we wander day after day; 

While there we dream of the future and past, 
And never a glance at the present we cast. 


Oh, I love to go sailing in my ship called ‘‘Dreams,” 
And think of my life and my aims; 

So I sail and I sail ’till I’m lost out to sea, 

Ah, dreaming of good things to be. 
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Glasses 
By Anna Hickey, ’28 


Are you looking at the world through rose- 
colored glasses? Your thought is at once, 
“What a silly question!’” Yet stop and con- 
sider. Did you ever realize that we have in 
our possession several pairs of glasses? [| 
have mentioned those of the rose-colored 
hue. When these adorn our nose, we look 
at the world ina pleasant manner. We find 
our life worth living and we attempt to make 
others feel that way. These glasses have 
another peculiar effect upon us. They make 
us emotional. Song and gayety fill our 
moments. We all have a pair of these glasses 
in our possession, but few know how to 
wear them correctly, and some do not wear 
them at all. Some consider the blue glasses 
more suitable. 


Blue! What does the color suggest to 
you? Tears possibly. Hand in hand with 
these blue glasses are a pair of gray ones. 
When attempting a task that seems impos- 
sible, you will always find these upon your 
Whose fault is it? No one’s but your 
own. If you had chosen the rose-colored 
ones, the task would have been accomplished 
in half the time. The reason is simple. 
These gray glasses make us melancholy, and 
we forget our work; we spend our time 
in unreasonable thoughts. If you can 
dispose of these glasses you will find your 


nose. 


life far more successful. 


A pair of glasses which we all possess are 
colored green. I warn you, beware of these! 
If you were to analyze your life you would 
find that most of your unhapp ness has come 
from these glasses. We all attempt to break 
them at some time and although they seem 
unbreakable if you have not accomplished 
this feat, continue, and you will in time. When 
you have disposed of your blue, gray, and 
green glasses and the rose-colored ones have 
a permanent position upon your nose, your 
cares will fly to the four winds and you may 
consider your life a success. 


Odds aud Ends 


By Doris ATKINSON, ’28 


Odds and ends are generally considered as 
scraps of larger articles or various small 
articles in themselves, are they not? Well, 
my odds and ends are scraps of thinking, 
and scrap number one which is wasting time 
is a favorite topic with our elders. 


Truly, we do waste a great deal of time. 
In study periods we often sit and gaze into 
empty air for several minutes at a\time, ab- 
solutely unconscious of the book in front of 
us. Then at home, instead of going right 
to work, we take up the morning paper and 
spend a half hour or so, reading—what? 
Simply trash for the greater part of the time. 
Then at meal time we sit at the table for 
fifteen minutes or more before doing the 
dishes. By the time we start to do our home- 
work, it is quite late, and we realize when we 
are working far into the night, that the 
hour or two wasted during the day, would be 
of great service to us at this time. 


For my second scrap I have chosen some- 
thing which seems very queer to me. That 
is, that people for the most part work all 
day, to live at night. Take, for instance, the 
man of the house. He works until six o’clock 
at night, we’ll say, then he comes home, and 
has been in the house probably four or five 
hours when it is time to go to bed. At home 
his wife is working all day so that the house 
will be in order when the rest of the family 
come home at night. 


It has recently occurred to me that we 
are always doing something in order to do 
something else, upon which fact my _ third 
scrap is based. We'll consider going to 
school, and we'll find that we go to grammar 
school in order to go to the high school to 
which we go to be prepared for college. We 
go to college to get a better position in the 
business world, when we finish our schooling. 
We want better positions to get more money, 
and more money to get more worldly goods. 
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It is our desire to get more worldly goods so 
that we make good impressions on those 
with whom we come in contact. Good im- 
pressions are our aim because of something 
else, and so it goes on. Think of something 
you want. Why do you want it? Trace it 
back and don’t you find that it goes on the 
way going to grammar school goes on? 

Now I come to the last of my odds and 
ends. That is, that it seems that the first 
twenty or twenty-five years of our life are 
spent in preparation for the remaining time 


on earth. Then, not being satisfied with 
that, we study for the rest of our lives, wear- 
ing ourselves out before our time. 

These odds and ends of mine had been 
collecting for some time, and so I sorted 
them out, and wrote down a few of them, 
just as, when your drawers are filled with 
knicknacks, you clean them out, discarding 
some things and saving others. If you don’t 
agree with me, all right, but remember that 
perhaps I might not like the way you sort 
out your bureau drawers. 
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Chonsing Your Future 


By Donatp NIcKeErson, ’27 


Let us go to the nearest railroad station 
and look off upon that line of railroad. It is 
as straight as an arrow, and on run the iron 
rails, glittering in the sunlight—out as far 
as one can see, until, converging to a small 
thread, they pierce the sky. Why were these 
rails laid in this manner? Try your automo- 
bile or your bicycle there. You know that 
the automobile will not fit the rails and that 
it will go bumping over the ties in a most 
annoying manner. It is just as impossible 
to push a bicycle over them, if we wish a 
comfortable and safe ride. 

We all know that these rails were intended 
for a locomotive and other railroad rolling 
stock and for these cars only. The rails are 
of no use for any other vehicle, and the loco- 
motive is not safe on any other road. If it 
should leave the rails, it would run into rocks 
and stumps, or perhaps bury itself in a swamp 
or in the sands. Our records of disasters 
show this only too well. 

We are only locomotives; we are a thing 
that goes by a power planted inside us. In 
fact, considered as a machine, we are far 
superior to a locomotive. The maker of a 


locomotive is a man, and our Maker is 
man’s Maker. We are as different from a 
horse, an ox, or a camel as a locomotive is 
different from a wheelbarrow, a bicycle, or 
an automobile. Now isn’t it just as probable 
that the Person who created us made a 
special road for us to run on? Our idea of 
our future vocation should be that it is a 
railroad for our locomotive and that if we 
should undertake to go upon another road, 
we should come to grief just as quickly as 
one of our fast fliers, and we should be as 
complete a wreck. 

Let us look at our possible future voca- 
tions and see if there are any obstructions on 
them, any other wrecks that will delay or 
stop us, and finally let us see what our terminal 
will be. Once we have picked our vocation 
we should start our journey with the same 
confidence in ourselves as we have for the 
engineer when we board a train, for we place 
ourselves in his hands with the expectation 
of safely arriving at our destination. We 
start our future confident that we will 
arrive at the terminal of Success on 
schedule. 
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KReport of the Sophomore Class 


At the first meeting of the Sophomore 
Class the officers were elected. 


President, Alvan Ryan 
Vice-President, Ruth Allen 
Secretary, Elinor Glidden 
Treasurer, Karl Flint. 


A committee consisting of Brice Walton, 
chairman; Ruth Jones, Elsie Cook, Ruth 
Allen, and Ruth Starkweather was chosen to 
order samples of rings from which the class 
has selected the one of its choice. 

The class is well represented in hockey by 
Norma Colburn and Marie Whelan on the 
first team and Helen Hammersley, Blanche 
Weaton, Barbara Childs, Barbara Church, 
Mabel Thomas, and Ruth Harris. 

The class has also made a good showing in 
football this year with Karl Flint and Brice 
Walton on the first team and Robert Mann 
on the second team. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EvLinor GLIDDEN, Secretary. 
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Half Latin and Half English 
By RUTH HARRIS, 730 


Sic est tuus antiquus vir! 

Oh Caesar, noble man, 

Potesne intellegrere 

Latina turned to slang? 

I wonder if you heard me speak 
Lingua Romanorum, 

What would you do to the filia 
Who scripsit this poor poem? 

I cannot learn to speak your tongue, 
No matter how I strive. 

But sir, could you speak English 
If you were now alive? 
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Music Bepartment 


The music department this year is under 
the supervision of Miss Georgianna Taylor. 
The orchestra consists of the following mem- 
bers: 

Piano 
Virginia Richwagen, ’27 
Elizabeth Darrah, ’28 
First Violins 
Josephine Weston, ’27 Donald Eaton, ’27 
Robert Wright, ’27 Ruth Bruns, ’28 
Second Violins 
George Warren, ’29  Carmelino Frazetti, ’30 
Mildred Coltin, ’29 Raymond Barba, ’30 
Josephine Kalonowski, ’30 
Saxophones 
Edward Dik, ’28 Maurice Eighme, ’28 
Malcolm Stratton, ’28 
Cornet 
Edgar Stanley, ’28 
Drum 
Malcolm Tobey, ’28 


Their first public appearance was made 
before the Teachers’ Club October 27. At 
the Teachers’ County Convention the or- 
chestra was represented by three members. 

The Girls’ Glee Club has a total member- 
ship of eighty-seven. The concert which was 
postponed last spring will be presented to the 
public during the year. 

In the various music classes opportunities 
have been given piano soloists to display 
their talent. They have done so 
mendably. 

At the beginning of the school year a 
drive was on for school songs. We were de- 
lighted at the splendid of the 
students. 


com- 


response 
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Report of the Student Council 


The first meeting of the Student Council 
was held on Thursday, October 7, 1926, in 
Room 310. At this meeting Doris Adams 
and Frederick Murray after competition 
among many members of the Junior Class 
were elected assistant cheer leaders. 


The Council recommended that ‘“‘to ob- 
tain a football letter, a boy must play in three 
of the following games: Dedham, Norwood, 
Natick, and Wellesley. If a player is injured 
and unable to play in these games, the 
coach will decide whether or not he will 
receive a letter.’” The recommendation was 
voted upon and carried. 


At the second meeting held in the lunch 
room on Thursday, October 28, 1926, it was 
suggested that the Student Activity appro- 
priate $30 to the Girls’ Hockey Team. This 
was brought before the student body the 
following Monday and approved. Louise 
Schirmer was elected manager of the Girls’ 
Basketball Team, Marion Burgess, assistant 
manager; and Isabelle Drury assistant mana- 
ger of the Girls’ Hockey Team. Other 
motions were carried and the meeting ad- 
journed until Friday, November 5. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ANASTASIA COUGHLIN, Secretary. 


Caesar's ictories 
By PAULINE CHILDS, ’29 
Orgetorix, a chieftain prince, 
A conquest once did plan— 
To take possession of all Gaul, 
With every able man. 


Some nobles thought a king he’d be 
If power he could seize. 

A great day for a trial was set 
Despite his fervent pleas. 


But seeing it was all in vain 
Orgetorix, the prince, 

Took poison, and soon killed himself; 
His mem’ry has lived since. 


The conquest plan was carried out 
To cross the Rhone by day; 
The waters madly rushing by 
Did block them on their way. 


And on the opposite bank, great Caesar stood, 
His sword raised o’er his head. 

“Now win this victory!! Do or die!”’ 
The noble Caesar said. 


Illyricum, Cisalpine Gaul, 
Were under Caesar’s sway. 

He, likewise, stopped the conquest 
And therefore won the day. 


Foiled thus into Sequania 
The brave Helvetians went, 

Three cantons crossed the Sadne; the fourth 
By Caesar soon was rent. 


This was the first of conquests won 
By Caesar. Here I pause; 
About the others, you may read 
In “Caesar’s Gallic Wars.” 
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Caesar us. fieluetians 


By MAVYBELLE FALL, ’27 


Caesar was a noted man, 
Who lived long, long ago; 
He kept a pile of soldiers, 
And was always out for show. 


The Helvetians were fierce enemies, 
With whom he had his play; 

And when they saw him coming 
They no longer cared to stay. 


One day they set out from their homes, 
To go through Caesar’s lands; 


But before they’d hardly started, 
He discovered all their plans. 


He hastened to Geneva, 
And built a ditch and wall, 

So when they tried to cross the Rhone 
He surprised them, each and all. 


No matter where they wished to go, 
Or what careful plans they drew, 
Each time they tried to work them out, 
Caesar stopped their coming through. 
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Hon Excuse 
By Russet, F. Davis, ’27 


Vers il y a huit jours je me promenais a 
loisir 4 L’Ecole Supérieue de Needham, quand 
soudain j’ai decouvert que la pendule indique 
déja huit heures dix-huit. 

“Oh, ciel,”’ je me dis, ‘“‘Mais il faut que je 
m’imagine une excuse pour Monsieur Camp- 
bell ou il me punira.’’ J’ai grand’peur de lui, 
aussi je griffais ma téte, pendant je pensais: 
“Eh bien, je lui dirai que ma grand’mére est 
trés malade et il faut l’aider avant d’aller a 
l’école.”’ 

Aprés @tre arrivé a l’école j’ai parle avec 
Monsieur Campbell et je lui ai dit quelque 
chose qui m’est venu a la téte. Par example, 
je lui ai dit que ma grand’mére est si malade 
qu’elle ne peut pas dire un mot. 

Aprés que j’avais parlé beaucoup de 
minutes, Monsieur Campbell a commencé a 
sourire et m’a dit, ‘“‘Votre grandmére vient 
de parler avec moi par le téléphone. Votre 
lenteur est excusée.”’ 


Celle-la est la derniére excuse fausse que 
je ferai jamais! 


Le Bac de Mystere 
By Peary E. Nanscawen, ’27 


Il yya longtemps le roi Francis I de France 
et sa reine Claude demeuraient au chateau 
d’Azay-Rideau. Beaucoup d’arbres mur- 
mures et de lacs bleus, dorés du soleil, étaient 
de prés. Quand le roi et la reine moururent 
l’édifice était donné a la famille de Lansac. 

Le compte de Lansac était un homme 
cruel mais la comptesse, Edith, était. trés 
bonne. Leurs fils, Jean, aimait sa mére mieux 
que son pére. Quand le petit garcon voyait 
son pére il se cachait derriére sa mére. 

Bient6t la pauvre comptesse remarqua 
que son mari ne l’aimait plus parce qu'il 
était trés jaloux a cause de leur fils. 

Un beau soir le compte prit la comptesse 
Edith pour une promenade en bateau sur 
le lac devant le chateau. La lune se levait 
au-dessus des arbres et il était trés calme. 

Soudain le compte dit, ‘“‘“Madame, je ne 
permets a personne d’aimer mieux que moi 
mon fils. Cette nuit je l’ai envoyé aux mon- 
tagnes Ou il vous oubliera et jamais vous ne 
le verrez encore. 

La pauvre mére, pale comme la mort, dit, 
“Vous n’étes pas digne d’étre pére. Je ne me 
vous humilierai plus et Dieu vous punira.”’ 

“Comment,” le compte dit et il se jeta en 
avance. 

Elle se leva tout a coup, perdit son balance 
et la forme mince de la comptesse tomba 
dans l’eau froide. Son dernier cri était “‘je 
reviendrai prendre mon enfant.”’ 

Aprés que’ques mois les gens voyaient 
flotter sur l’eau du lac une forme blanche 
pendant la nuit jusqu’a ce qu’ il devint de 
plus en plus tard et le jour fait pres. Tout le 
monde a fui de cette forme sauf le petit gar- 
con et elle l’a comforté. 

Maintenant le compte de Lansac était 
trés jaloux et il dit 4 son fils qu’ils s’en iraient. 
Mais le garcon courat precipitament au lac, 
cria 4 sa mére et lui demanda de venir le 
sauver. 

Puis il courut dans l’eau disant, ‘‘mére, 
ma mére chérie,’’ jusqu’a ce qu’il dispariit. 
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Et quand le compte arriva au prés du lac il 

n’entendit qu’une voix vide sur l’eau qui 

criait “‘Vengeance—vengeance.” Et si vous 

vous proménez aujourd ‘hui prés du chateau 

vous entendrez la méme voix sur l’eau et 

toujours les mots “‘vengeance, vengeance.”’ 
snmnnncol ne 


A Modern Parody 


Based on Book I, Chapter I, of Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars 
By MavysetiLe Fatt, ’27 
The school as a whole is divided into three 
parts, one of which is held by honor students; 
another by the half-prepared, and the third 
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by those who are called in their language un- 
prepared, but are called lazy by us. All these 
differ among themselves in language, customs, 
and work. The honor students are separated 
from the unprepared by a passing mark, and 
from the half-prepared by a higher rank and 
a solid foundation. 

Of all these the honor students are the 
fewest, because they are farthest from the 
easy and careless ways of life, and very 
seldom do they come and go among others, 
doing those things which pertain to lowering 
their standards. They are nearest to the 
hard tasks that come up in each lesson and 
with which they are continually struggling. 
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Class of 1911 


Present Information 


(Mrs. A. B. Shaw) 


Graduate 
Marion Beliss 


Ruth A. Browns Needham 
Margaret G. Campbell 

Marjorie A. Cohoon Needham 
Daniel L. Comiskez Dover 
Vera Craig (Mrs. J. D. McPhail), New Bedford 
Thomas J. Crossman, Jr. Needham 


Ethel H. Crowell 
Agnes G. Cullinane 
(Mrs. E. Warner Eldridge), N. Wilberham, Mass. 


Fred B. Dunn 
Dorothy Faulk 


(Mrs. A. T. Metras), West Roxbury 


New Haven, Conn. 
(Mrs. H. Clinton Woodward), Dover 


Helen T. Foye (Mrs. A. C. Thompson), Portland, Me. 
Annie L. Hamilton Needham 
Russell Higgins Dover 
Anna M. Jeffords 

James J. Jeffords 

Sarah Mabel Mackenzie Needham 
Thomas F. Maloney Newton Upper Falls 
James R. Marsh Roxbury 
Henry I. McAdam Needham 
Muriel M. McCure Needham 


James McDowell, Jr. Oakland, Calif. 
Hildegarde Miller (Mrs. W. Lowe), Long Island, N.Y. 


Chester R. Mills Needham 
Ernest B. Parmeter 

Charlotte B. Patterson 

James H. Powers Cambridge 


Dorothy Richardson (Mrs. T. J. Crossman), Needham 
Ida M.Slaney (Mrs. Robert Miller), Needham Heights 
Denis F. Sullivan Newton Upper Falls 


Graduate Present Information 


Margaret E. Sullivan 
Caroline E. Wolton 

(Mrs. Benjamin Mosley), Needham Heights 
Arlan M. Wolton Dover 
Rev. James J. Breagy 


Convent at Framingham 


Mildred Chandler attended Normal Art School, 
New School of Design, and Fenway School of Illustra- 
tion. She was decorative artist with B. D. Mon- 
tague Co., Boston. In 1922 she married Waldo Hall 
Shattuck, a member of the Dartmouth College Faculty. 
He died this year and Mrs. Shattuck has returned to 
Needham. 

Marjorie Allison Cohson. for a number of years 
was Secretary to the President of the Boston Manu- 
facturer’s Mutual Life Insurance Co. In 1923 she was 
married to Mr. Walter Atkinson of Providence, R. I. 

Adele Mathey, Mrs. Neil E, Kile, graduated from 
B. U. She was teacher of French and English in the 
high schools of Farmington, Me., Ipswich, Newbury- 
port, and Norwood. She says, ‘‘I send heartiest greet- 
ings to all the members of the class of 1922, from the 
Buckeye State.” 


Joseph Ellsworth Poole went to Tufts. From 1917 
to 1919 he was chemist for Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories Co.; from 1919 to 1922 he was a High School 
Principal, Huntington, Mass.; for the next two years 
he held the same position in Madison, Conn., and from 
then until now, he is Superintendent of schools 
there. Mr. Poole is a Candidate for an M. A. degree 
from Yale in 1927. He is married and has two boys. 


Janette Roper, now Mrs. A. E. Cleary, has two 
children and is living in Marblehead, Mass. 
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Irving Ross Stanwood attended Colby College. He 
spent four years with the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. serving in their Junior Executive Training Course. 
Now he is with Charles E. Bedaux Co., New York City, 
and is in charge of the work now being done at the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., N. J. 

Dorothy Thompson, graduate of Mass. Normal Art 
School, taught Drawing in Portsmouth, N. H.; was 
Supervisor of Drawing, Rockport, Mass.; and was 
Reconstruction Aide, U.S. Army at Camp Taylor, Ky. 
Her husband, Dr. Irvin D. Metzger, is an Eye Special- 
ist in Pittsburgh, Pa. They have one son. 


Class of 1912 


Graduate Present I nfomation 
Wilbur James Blades Needham 
Florence Belle Cambridge Needham 
Kenneth Mason Childs Needham 
Maybelle Corn Needham 


Needham Heights 
Newton Upper Falls 
Alberta, Calgary, Canada 


Warren Henry Cranton 
Frances Mabel Daley 
Enoch Ring Dawson 
Vernon Dawson* 
Eldridge Russell Devine 
Grace Frances Falvey 
Agnes Veronica Gaughn 
(Mrs. Frederick Alexander), Natick 

Mildred Adaline Goodwin 

(Mrs. George Washington), Needham Heights 
Phebe Florence Gorse (Mrs. Arthur Smith), Needham 
Ruth Lillian Hammersley Needham Heights 
Catherine Agnes Jeffords Needham 
Jean Ida McDowell (Mrs. J. Wallace Lees), Needham 
Harold Percy Parker Needham 
Edwin Francis Quinlan Newtonville 
Ruth Louise Rea (Mrs. Meserve), California 
Stella Anna Sonnenberg 
Augustus Taylor Stanwood 
Dennis Joseph Sullivan 
Theresia Elizabeth Wagner 
H. Clinton Woodward Boston 
Pauline Isabelle Wye (Married), Toledo, Ohio 

Elinor Baker attended Simmons College after her 
graduation. She has done clerical work at Babson 
Statistical Organization and she is now at home in 
Needham. 

Inez M. Currie, M. D., graduated from Tufts Medical 
School. She has been at the New England Hospital 
at Roxbury. 

Louise Walker, Mrs. Ernest Jacobson, was in the 
office of the William Carter Co. for three or four 
years after graduation from N. H. S. She was married 
in 1918 to Ernest Jacobson of Monson, Me. They have 
one daughter, seven years old. 

Marjorie Frances McIntosh took the Simmon’s 
Course in the Children’s Hospital. Since graduation 
she has been Admitting Nurse and Superintendent 
of Private Wards in the Children’s Hospital. She is 
now Mrs. Russell T. Williams and has two children. 


Needham 
Needham 


Reading 
Needham 
Needham 


* Deceased. 


Class of 1913 


Graduate Present Information 


Edith M. Chambers 

(Mrs. Thomas Nalan), Mattapan, Mass. 
Elizabeth L. Cobb Needham 
A. Beverly Crossman Hilton, N. J. 
Marian M. Gorse 

(Mrs. Ray C. Hall), Needham Heights 

Eleanor Herdman Needham 
Carl Hoffman 
Mildred S. Keith 
Agnes M. McAdam 
Warren M. McLeod 
Harold L. Miller 
Lillian Palmer 
William F. Palmer* 
Eunice I, Rae 
Frank W. Taylor 


(Mrs. Preston), Washington, D.C. 
(Mrs. Richard Sharpe), Needham 
Needham 

Holliston, Mass. 

(Married), Needham 


(Mrs. Robert Gallier), Dallas, Tex. 
Wellesley 

Class of 1914 
Present Information 


Mabel Blades (Mrs. Arthur Webber), Needham 
Gladys M. Calhoun (Mrs. Philip Burt), Needham 
Katherine V. Cunningham 


Graduate 


Norman Dawson, Chicago, III. 
Grace H. Devine Needham 
L. Covert Flewelling 

Henry O. Flint Natick 


Gladys J. Freeman (Mrs. Kenneth Childs), Needham 
M. Louise Gaughan (Mrs. James F. Powers), Needham 


Ralph H. Gilbert Needham 
Esther F. Hasenfus (Mrs.’D. Sullivan), Needham 
Albert E. Howe Needham 
Walter W. Jacobs* 

Frances Jeffords 

Samuel Lewis, Jr. 

Albert Lewis Littlehale Needham 


Edith E. Lorraine 
(Mrs. Harold Crisp), Needham Heights 
Gertrude H. Moller Needham 
Beatrice H. Pidgeon 
(Mrs. Charles E. Dodge), Needham 
Norman Randall Needham 
G. Lovell Richardson 
Edgar A. Walton 
Agnes H. Wagner 
Harriet Willet 
Harold E. Wright* 
Marion M. Wye (Mrs. John Leader) 
Ruth Cahill was a school teacher until her marriage 
to Mr. Ralph Carter. They now live in Portage, Wis. 
Paul Bernhardt Richwagen is President of Paul E. 
Richwagen & Sons, Inc., Florists. During the last war 
he served in the army. He is married and has one son. 
Ruth Tisdale (Mrs. T. M. Stevenson, Jr.), went to 
Framingham Normal. After she graduated she taught 
one year in the High School in Acton, N. H. and for 
six years she was Director Domestic Science, at Win- 
throp High School. In 1924 she was married and she 
is now Secretary Red Cross in Needham. 


(Mrs. Joseph Dineen), Needham 
Needham 
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Class of 1915 


Present Information 


Needham 


Graduate 
Reta May Blades 
Anne Campbell (Mrs. James Powers), Cambridge 
Ralph Herbert Chambers Needham Heights 
June Craft (Mrs. J. F. Astine), Annapolis, Md. 
Julia Florence Crowley Newton Upper Falls 
Margaret Devlin Newton Lower Falls 
May Frances Devlin Newton Lower Falls 
Florence Caroline Eldredge Dover 
Florence May Falvey 

(Mrs. Thomas A. Kennedy), Somerville 
Madeleine Marie Fitzgeraid Needham Heights 
Stella Louise Hammersley Needham Heights 
Lillian Frances Hunt 

(Mrs. Ernest Gould) Needham Heights 
Gertrude Helen Jeffords ; 
Agnes Jones (Mrs. Arthur Spicer), Needham Heights 


Ruth Cloudman Libby Needham 
Lloyd Worthington Litchfield Needham 
Gertrude Elizabeth Maloney Needham 
Harold Wales McIntosh 

Helen Dorothy McIntosh Needham 


South Salem 
Needham Heights 


May Gertrude Meeham 
Percy Hall Quinlan 


Helen Hunnewell Rogers (Married) 
Phillips Carl Salman Needham 
Amos Henry Sheperdson Needham 


Needham Heights 
Needham Heights 
(Mrs. Alfred Kroog), Lynn 


Harold Raymond Slaney 
Harold Ross Slaney 
Hazel Miriam Stanwood 
Charlotte Adeline Swain 
Ruth Adams Tilton 
(Mrs. Robert Williams), Needham 
Francis McIntyre Williams Needham 
Jessie Evelyn Zirngiebel (Mrs. Bereson) 
Hazel M. Atkinson 
(Mrs. Hazel Goodwin), Needham Heights 
Doris W. Bartlett (Mrs. Ernest Parker), Needham 


Helen F. Beverly Watertown 
Carolyn G. Blackman 

Margaret L. Childs 

Gerald Coon Needham 


Harold R. Crisp 
Mary A. Curley 
Edward E. Daley 
Myrtle E. Dollof 


Needham Heights 

(Mrs. Daniel Shea) 

Newton Upper Falls 

(Mrs. Roger Preble), Cambridge 


John H. Donald Needham 
Clarence C. Eldridge Natick 
Alice K. Gaughan Needham 


Ethel J. Gordon 
Edward G. Hoffman 
John F. Holmes 

A. Branan Jacobs 

M. Ethel Lewis 
Edward W. Littlehale 
Oscar C. Marchant 
Marion E. Martin 


(Mrs. Victor Gilfoy), Needham 
Needham 


New Jersey 


New Haven, Conn. 
(Married) 
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Graduate 

Kate C. Murdock 
Irene Norcross 
Mildred M. P. Powers 
Lois E. Rogers 
Margaret E. Rooney 
Alberta E. Smith 
George G. Smith 
Clarence S. Walker 
Helen Whitney (Mrs: Ray Hall) 
James Carwin Wright Needham 

H. Lloyd Flewelling won his A. B. Degree from 
Dartmouth in 1921 and his M. A. from University of 
Maine in 1925. Between 1921 and 1925 he_was in- 
structor of English at the University of Maine. At 
present he holds the same position at Carleton College, 
Minnesota. 

John Davies Freeman went to Purdue University 
afterwards becoming a salesman and is now a member 
of the firm of Ferguson and Freeman, Inc. 

Dorothy Jane Lyons is a member of the class of 
1921 B. U. College of Liberal Arts. She is technician 
at the Harley Private Hospital, Dorchester, Mass. 

Russell S. Page graduated from Burdett’s Business 
School and became a salesman in Syracuse, N. Y. He 
is now a Real Estate and Insurance Broker and Agent 
in Needham. 

Lyndon F. Small, Ph. D. graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1920 and Harvard in 1926. He has been Instructor 
in Chemistry at Harvard. Now he is doing research 
work at the University of Munich, Germany. 

C. Carson Stanwood graduated from Purdue 
University and is now accountant in the Charles E. 
Stanwood & Sons Co. 


Present Information 
Needham 
Waverley, Mass. 
Needham 
Boston 
Needham 
Needham 

Wood River, III. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Class of 1917 
Graduate Present Information 
Carine Campbell 
Julia Agnes Campbell 
Florence May Connell 
Norman William Crisp 
Genevieve Florence Daley 
Marguerite Faust 
Gertrude Frances Galvin 
Frank Edwin Godfrey 
Frederic Howard 
Muriel Kennedy 
(Mrs. Louis Kuinear), Needham Heights 
Marguerita Litchfield Needham 
Sadie Porter 
Robert Greenwood Roper 
Paul Franklin Ryan 
Phillip Simon 
Harold Stanton Smith 
Raymond Anthony Snow 
Gordon Storey Stanley 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, South America 


Needham 

Needham 

Needham Heights 
Newton Upper Falls 
(Mrs. Joseph Dawson) 
Needham 

Needham Heights 
Mansfield, Mass. 


Dallas, Texas 
Needham Heights 
Needham 
Providence, R.I. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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Graduate 
James Kenrick Whetton* 
Clifford Williams Wye Needham 

Mildred Neville Brockway (Mrs. Karl L. Nutter) 
attended Simmons, graduating in 1921. She was 
Secretary to the Director of the Simmons’ College 
School of Public Nursing for a year and for three years 
did secretarial work in the Bentley School of Account- 
ing and Finance. 

Dorothy C. Engstrom was Secretary to the Adver- 
tising Manager, Babson Statistical 
She is now Mrs. Walter H. Probert. 

Elsa Hermine Faust took a special course at B. U. 
on costume designing and pageantry. She worked in 
Grace Ripley’s Studio of Design and is at present a 
Designer with the Modern Priscilla. 

M. Helen Fox went to Miss Wheelock's Training 
School and became a teacher at the Parker School, 
Charles River. She is now at the Dwight School, 
Needham. 

Stanley L. Freeman M. A. C. graduated in 1922. 
He was Assistant Head Farmer at the Worcester 
State Hospital, now he is a country club agent, organiz- 
ing and teaching 750 boys and girls enrolled in agricul- 
tural and home economics clubs. He married Miss 
Dorothy W. Murdock of Marblehead. 

Dorothy E. Gehling was for five years clerk in the 
John Hancock Life Insurance Co., Boston. She is now 
Mrs. Stockel. Her husband is a Chief Radio man in 
the U. S. Navy, stationed just now on the yacht of the 
American Embassy, with headquarters at Constanti- 
nople, Turkey. 

Constance Twigg graduated from Simmons’ Col- 
lege in 1921. She was Secretary to the Treasurer of 
the Mass. Charitable Association. In 1923 she mar- 
ried Stimson Wyeth, Harvard 1913, and they have a 
son. 


Present Information 


Organization. 


Class of 1918 


Graduate 

H. Isabelle Billings 

Aravesia M. Bleakney 
(Mrs. Henry Lehman), Hyde Park, Mass. 


Present Information 


Newton Upper Falls 


Frances G. Cohoon Needham 
Elizabeth Eastwood Needham Heights 
Florence E. Emery Needham 
Ida T. Halberts Roxbury 
Everett F. Learnard Hanover, N. H. 


Mildred H. McCormack 
Ada M. Morton 
Gertrude Morton 


(Mrs. Carson Stanwood) 
Needham Heights 
Needham Heights 


Helen Murdock Needham 
Lester E. Richwagen Portland, Me. 
Charles H. Sutton, Jr. Needham 


Joseph B. Sullivan* 
Lillian V. Braceland married a classmate, Victor L. 
Richwagen. She was a secretary before her marriage. 


* Deceased 


J. Harry Lewis has been living in Paris, France. 

Dorothy Ruth McIntosh is Assistant Bookkeeper 
and Cashier at MacGregor Instrument Co., Needham. 

Albert Morris, attended both B. U. College of 
Liberal Arts and Harvard University. Until 1921 he 
was in the steel business. Now he is Instructor of 
Social Science at B. U. 

Dorothy Norris, Mrs. Francis Knowles, Jr., is a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke College. She was Captain 
of Troop II, Needham Girl Scouts. Her present home 
is in Hanover, N. H. 

Victor Leon Richwagen is Vice-President and 
Assistant Treasurer of the ‘‘Home of Flowers,’’ Need- 
ham. He was in the army during the World War. 

Frederick A. Whetton, Class of 1922, Norwich 
University, was Instructor of English and History at 
Dean Academy in 1922 and 1923. For the next three 
vears he was Instructor in Physical Education, Military 
and English at Mitchell School and is now connected 
with the Highland Coal Co., Needham. During the 
summers of 1923 and 1924 Mr. Whetton played pro- 
fessional baseball with the South Canadian League. 


Class of 1919 


Graduate Present Information 
Maude A. Bretts 
Louis H. Bowmar 
Doris E. Carter 
Velma W. Carter 
Ruth Colter 
Helen K. Durlin 
Lawrence E. Eaton 
Ralph C. Eichler 
Jennie E. Evans 
(Mrs. Laurence Jones), Needham Heights 
Herman O. Faust Needham Heights 
Katherine M. Hughes Needham 
D. Lester Hunt Needham Heights 
Florence E. Gordon* 
Clarice M. Godfrey 
Randolph F. Latham* 
Mary E. Peterson 


Needham 

Needham Heights 
Needham Heights 
Medfield, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Needham 

Needham Trust Co. 


Needham Heights 


Manchester, N. H. 


William J. Preskenis Needham 
J. Alfred Rooney Gleasondale, Mass. 
Mabel L. Richardson Needham 
Florence L. Sobriesky Boston 


Gladys E. Sonnenberg 

Helen V. Thompson California 
Marion Holmes Lyons, is now a Senior at B. U. 

College of Practical Arts and Letters. 


Class of 1920 


Graduate Present Information 
Edward Williams Bailey Needham Heights 
Dorothey Adelaide Buckman Needham 
Dorothy Phillips Butler Needham 


Graduate 

Russell Earl Cahill 

John Joseph Cronin 
Edmund Joseph Fitzgerald 


Albert Raymond Hammersley 


Helen Siebert Hansis 
Parker Lee Jackson 
Miriam Mathey 
Arthur Joseph McDonald 
Alta Mae McLean 
Myrtle Dean McLean 
John Lawrence Norris 
Charles Albert Orne 
Mary Angela Overton 
Katherine Rand 

Jane Hill Rea 

Elena Provost Roberts 
Dorothea Marie Ryan 
Kenneth Allen Salman 
Mildred Smith 
Herbert Link Yerxa 
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Present Information 


Needham Heights 
Needham 
Needham Heights 
Needham Heights 
Washington, D. C. 
Needham 
Needham 
Needham Heights 
Oxbow, Maine 


Wellesley Hills 
Needham 

Needham 

Needham Heights 
Needham 

Needham Heights 
Needham 

Needham 
Whitneyville, Conn. 


Frances Bailey is a graduate of Simmons. For 


two years she was Research Assistant at the Mass. 
General Hospital, Boston, then for one year Laboratory 
Technician and Instructor of Chemistry and Bacteri- 
ology at the Newton Hospital. She has also been Tech- 
nician of a laboratory in San Francisco, Calif., and a 
similar position in Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1925 she was 
married to Donald Kent Eaton, Jr., and they have one 
son. Her present address is 1310 Pitts street, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. and she “‘would like to hear from some of my 
school friends.” 

Doris Adelaide Bliss (Mrs. David M. Barrett) was 
from graduation to her marriage Secretary to Special 
Agent Herman E. Gaudeche of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Mary Foley worked in the offices of both the 
MacGregor Instrument Co., and the William Carter 
Co. On September 22, 1926, she married a classmate, 
Edmund C. Fitzgerald and they now live in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Orlo May McCormack was secretary to the 
Editor of ‘‘The Christian Register’? and also to the 
Superintendent of Schools in Wellesley. He is a 
Notary Public. 

Charles F. Perry went to the New England Con- 
servatory, then became an office clerk and theatre 
musician. 

Olive Sutton (Mrs. William Collishaw) worked in 
the office of the Boston Cooking Magazine Co. She 
was married in 1924. 

George Twigg, Jr., is another graduate of B. U. 
Since his graduation he has been assistant to pur- 
chasing agent, William Carter Co.; Textile agent, U. 
S. Bureau Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Circula- 
tion superintendent, Curtis Publishing Co., in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 


Class of 1921 


Present Information 


Needham Heights 


Graduate 


Wagner D. Barnes 


Angus G. Cathie Needham 
Gertrude H. Digney Needham Heights 
Chester W. Eaton Needham 
George H. Ferran Needham Heights 
Walter E. Gilbert Needham 
Doris M. Henry Needham Heights 
Dorothy Howe Needham 


Needham Heights 
Needham Heights 
Needham 

Needham Heights 
Needham Heights 
Needham 

(Mrs. Crosscup), Needham 


Thomas J. Khoury 
Judith A. Lee 

Milton R. Litchfield 
George Lumsden 
Louise Morton 

David Murdock, Jr. 
Grace Horne Murdock 


Charles B. Roberts Needham 
Maurice Simon Needham 
Dorothy Vernon Needham 
Emelia Wagner Needham 
Elizabeth F. Williams Needham 


Willia Laurelle Cassidy is now working at the 
Howard A. Crossman Co. 

Lawrence George Caulton attended Bryant and 
Stratton and is with the Gilmour Rothery Insurance 
Co. of Boston. 

Mabel Dawson attended Middlebury College and 
is now a Senior in the B. U. School of Religious 
Education. 

Herbert Lotaine Dodge graduated from Tufts Engi- 
neering School and became a Civil Engineer at the 
State House in Boston. In 1926 he married Ruth 
Richardson of Millis. 

Sterling W. Green is a graduate of B. U. He was 
Office Manager for L. E. Myers and Co. New York 
City. Now he is with the John Hancock Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Dorothy Mercer went to Miss Wheelock’s Train- 
ing School and is now teaching in the Kindergarten at 
the Stephen Palmer School. 

Lillian Agnes Metzger is a graduate of Burdett 
Business College and has held positions in the Harley 
Davidson Motor Co., the George B. Doyle & Co., and 
the O’Brion, Russell & Co. 

Mildred Robb, now Mrs. Earl Richwagen, held a 
position in the office of the William Carter Co. after 
her graduation from N. H.S. 

Walter Thomas Roper went to the Bryant and 
Stratton Commercial School also. He held a position 
as Order Clerk and Salesman at the Robsmith Knitting 
Co. and is now with the S. S. Kresge Co. as Assistant 
Manager of store No. 1,000 in New York City. 

Philip Rosenblat studied at the Mass. College of 
Pharmacy and has been a druggist in Dedham and 
Walpole. 

William Gerard Stephenson 
Northeastern University in 1925. 


graduated from 
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Needham 13 


Belmont 16 


On Saturday, September 25, 1926, Need- 
ham kicked off to Relmont for the first game 
of the season for both teams. As the Belmont 
players were on their own territory, they had 
a slight advantage over Needham from the 
start. However, during the first quarter, 
when Belmont pushed their way to our 20- 
yard line and then fumbled, Needham was 
wide awake. Cotter picked up the ball and 
ran 75 yards for a touchdown. The goal was 
kicked, making the score 7 to 0 with Needham 
in the lead. 


In the next quarter Relmont retaliated 
and succeeded in making 6 points. During 
the third period they were even more success- 
ful, for after carrying the ball up to our 30- 
yard line, they kicked the goal from the field, 
scoring three points more. Flushed with 
this victory they rushed the ball down the 
field for another touchdown, leaving the 
score at the end of the third quarter 16 to 7 
in their favor. 


Needham, realizing that something must 
be done, opened up with forward passes 
and with three of these thrown to Cotter 
consecutively, and a line plunge by Cas- 
tagnetti a touch down was made. With this 
success they were encouraged, hit the line 
hard, and were on the way for another touch- 
down when the whistle blew. 


Flanders, the quarterback, was the star 
for Belmont, while Castagnetti featured for 
us. 


Dedham 3 Needham 0 


Dedham came to Needham on November 
9 to take home very few honors as the final 
score indicates. 


The visiting team used the huddle system 
throughout the game. In the first quarter 
they tried for a field goal from the 35-yard 
line but were unsuccessful. Sparks inter- 
cepted one of their forward passes, but 
Needham lost the ball again by fumbling. 


The second quarter opened with an aerial 
attack by Dedham which worked the ball 
up to our ten yard line. Here Adams saved 
the day by taking one of their short passes. 
Adams immediately punted and on the next 
play Dedham retaliated with the same tactics 
but recovered the ball on our 20-yard line 
when we fumbled. It is at this point that 
Dedham scored a field goal. After the half 
Dedham still persisted in the passing, this 
time bringing the ball to within one yard of 
Needham’s goal line but fumbled and the 
ball was in Needham’s possession on_ its 
twelve line. 


A little later Needham had the ball 
on Dedham’s 3-yard line but Dedham took 
the ball on the fourth down and punted it out 
of their territory. The whistle blew with the 
teams in the middle of the field. 


It was a very interesting game with both 
teams coming within a narrow margin of 
scoring a touchdown. Adams and Castag- 
netti were the stars for the home team. 
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Norwood 37 Needham 0 

On Saturday, October 16, 1926, Needham 
went to Norwood and suf'ered a rather severe 
defeat, not without excuse, however, for 
some of our best men were out with injuries. 
In other years the average score has been 
not more than two touchdowns in advance 
of Needham. 

Forward passes, line plunges, and end 
runs, all figured in Norwood’s scoring. The 
first touchdown was made following two 
forwards which brought the ball to Needham’s 
10-yard line, Donovan going through our 
line for the score. Shortly afterward Donovan 
kicked a goal from the feld. 

Another score was made when Norwood 
took a fumbled punt from Needham on our 
10-yard line. The other scores were made 
by line plunges. 

Our boys played a hard game with great 
odds against them. 


Needham 23 Lexington 7 

After losing the game of last week, it cer- 
tainly seemed good to be able to pile up con- 
siderable of a score over Lexington. 

During the first quarter Needham took the 
ball on a fumble by Lexington on the 40-yard 
line. After a line plunge, a long pass was 
thrown to Oakman, who carried the ball for 
a touchdown. 

Just before the quarter Needham took 
another fumble from Lexington on_ their 
35-yard line. However, in the next quarter 
we slipped up and let them take a fumble on 
our 20-yard line and as a result, they scored 
by plugging the line. 

The score then was 7 to 7. 

As a result of a punt recovered by Need- 
ham on Lexington’s 41-yard line and a penal- 
ization of 15 yards for Lexington, Oakman 
was able to drop-kick the ball from the 30- 
yard line for a successful field goal. Shortly 
after this Lexington tried for a field goal from 
the same distance but failed. 

In the third quarter Oakman took another 
long pass from their 40-yard line which re- 
sulted in a score. A try at kicking the goal 


resulted in a failure so the score stood 16-7. 
During the last quarter Flint intercepted a 
pass from Lexington on the 40-yard line 
and made a spectacular run for a touchdown. 

Flint and Oakman starred for Needham, 
while Sweeney stood out for the opposing 
team. 


Natick 21 Needham 0 
On Saturday, November 6, Needham went 
to Natick with good spirit but with little 
power, as many of the more able players 
were either out with injuries or unable to 
play on account of low grades in their studies. 
All the scoring was done in the first half 
during which time Natick piled up 21 points. 
However, after Needham had rested during 
the half, they came back on the field and 
held the Natick team to the original score. 
At one time Natick had ten seniors on 
the feld, while three or four freshman were 
included in our eleven. 
Donovan was the star of Natick. 


Framingham 33 Needham 0 

On Saturday, November 13, Needham 
went to Framingham and played a hard game. 
It was hardly expected that we would return 
victorious as many of our good players were 
unable to participate in the contest. 

This was the eighth consecutive game of 
the season that Framingham had won from 
its various opponents. 

Many Needham subs were given a chance 
to play; some showing themselves to be 
good prospects for next year. 


Wellesley 47 Needham 0 

On November 25, the annual Thanks- 
giving Day game was played with Wellesley 
on Greene’s field. It was thought that the 
teams were quite evenly matched, but evi- 
dently they were not, as Wellesley easily 
broke through our ranks. However, our boys 
did their best and even though it was a one- 
sided game, they showed good spirit in taking 
their defeat. 

It might be well to add here that the 
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cheering section under the able direction of 
Francis Coburn, certainly deserved commen- 
dation for its good work in supporting the 
team. 

This game closed a season successful 
financially as well as athletically. 


TU SS 


la ~ 
Field finckey 

Under the efficient auspices of Miss Wood, 
our new coach, the field hockey season 
proved to be one of great activity as well as 
interesting to the students. The enthusiasm 
of the girls was clearly shown by the large 
number of candidates who reported at each 
practice. 

In an effort to keep up the interest of the 
players and to secure practice, home-room 
games were arranged and the competition 
was keen. Captains were elected from each 
room to select a team to represent their 
room. The combined forces of rooms 303 
and 201 were the winners of these tourna- 
ments. 

Class games were then in session. The 
first classes to compete were the Seniors 
versus the Freshman on November frst. 
Although the Freshmen were defeated with a 
score of four to one in favor of the Seniors, 
they made an excellent demonstration against 
the more experienced upper classmen who 
were forced to play diligently to defend 
their goal. 

The second of the series, played on No- 
vember third, between the Juniors and 
Sophomores was a game in which the players 
were very evenly matched. The Sophomores, 
however, after a hard contest, succeeded in 
scoring one goal, but no more points were 
made throughout the remainder of the game. 

On November ninth, the final match was 
played between the two winning teams, the 
Seniors and the Sophomores. This game 
proved to be an exceedingly interesting one 
because of the equality of the teams. The 
Seniors by their persistence managed to score 
one point, the only goal in the contest. This 
victory made them the class champions. 


The first varsity game of the season took 
place on November fifth at Newton. Both 
teams played hard, but as Newton’s back 
field was weak, although their forward line 
made a good showing, the victory was 
carried off by Needham. The score was 
Needham three and Newton one. Although 
our second team was defeated, the players 
were encouraged by this excellent beginning 
of the season. 

The next game was played at Brookline 
on November 11. In the first part of the 
game, it appeared that Needham with a 
lead of three points would win, but Brookline 
made an excellent comeback. With renewed 
energy, they secured three in the last few 
minutes thus making the result a four to 
four tie. The score of the second team was 
Needham two, Prookline one. 

Thursday, November 18th, marked the 
annual encounter with our rival, Wellesley, 
at Memorial Park. Due to the fact of the 
chilly afternoon the combat was a fast one. 
With efficient team work Wellesley kept 
Needham busy defending their goal, not 
allowing them to score during the game. The 
result was four to zero, the visitors carrying 
off the victory. The second team with 
promising ability, for the coming year, added 
another victory to their list. 

The concluding game was when Lexington 
met Needham on November 22nd. _ This 
proved to be the most spectacular game of 
the season. Lexington, by many decisive 
plays secured three goals in the first half. 
Needham held them at that score for the 
rest of the game and also secured one goal. 

The regularity of the underclassmen’s at- 
tendance at practice, and their seeming 
interest for hockey, gives one a promising 
outlook for a successful team in the future. 

ances 

French T: ‘““Comment vous appelez-vous?” 

Zirsch: ‘‘Je ne sais pas.” 


Mr. Frost: ‘People go to Denver for lung 
trouble.”’ 
Godfrey: ‘‘How do they get along?”’ 
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Che Great Cunchroom Mystery 


By Russetz F.° Davis ’27 


For three years I have been attending this 
so-called Needham High School, studying 
(at times), smiling and eating with the com- 
mon herd of high school students. 

I was not placed here for the purpose of 
learning, for that is impossible for me. I 
am afraid it would be impossible for any- 
body to teach me anything more. You see 
I finished all that college had to offer me at 
the age of three. From the age of zero to one 
I spent learning the Greek language. 

Of course I had to fool these high school 
teachers and pupils so that no atom of my 
great knowledge would be revealed, for I 
have been placed in the school for a much 
higher purpose than mere study. Before 
now it has been impossible to tell my actual 
identity, but the time has come. 

I am a detective. Early in 1924, A.D., I 
was employed by trustees of the lunchroom 
to rope alive the persons, or person, who 
were stealing the straws which are used for 
the transmission of liquid refreshment from 
the container to the pupil. 

The fact that I am a great detective, I 
realize, will astonish many, for my disguise is 
perfect. I know I’m good. 

This disguise has been made, not by a 
false face, but by just simply looking dumb. 


This is very easy for me, and by it I have 
escaped the straw-thief’s notices. 

Perhaps to you the receptacle for waste 
paper in the lunchroom had seemed unneces- 
sarily large, and tru’y it would be, if it were 
not of false construction. 

I spent the first year in deep study, during 
which I read all the books I could find about 
straws, their origin, habits, etc. 

It seems a straw is rather important. It 
is a thing a drowning man will grasp at, and 
it’s the last one of these that disables the 
camel’s back. Also there is the straw vote 
and straw mattress (shredded wheat). Straw 
is also the past tense of stray; for example, in 
English it is “stray, strain,’ you 
know. 

After digesting all these helpful facts, I 
installed a waste paper container larger than 
necessary with a false bottom where I con- 
cealed myself each day during the last one 
and one-half years, watching, waiting to 
pounce upon my prey as a cat to the water. 

Just two weeks ago I discovered that the 
crook was none other than our manual training 
instructor, Mr. Johnson. His clever method of 
taking straws was very hard to discover, but 
I have done it by the aid of my nimble brain, 
which works so fast that even a recent X-ray 


straw, 
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failed to reveal anything under my part 
except a pint of hair oil and a pair of loaded 
dice. 

Mr. Johnson, I found, had sleeve valves 
in his elbow, a very ingenious device which 
enabled him to take into the lining of his 
asbestos vest, a number of straws, while 
leaning innocently on the counter. His 
capacity was fifty per day. 

After trailing him the rest of the day I 
found that he was enameling these straws 
all colors. This made them stiff, and he 
sold them at fifty cents each for cigarette 
holders. 

But somehow I couldn’t seem to convict 
Mr. Johnson. Instead of placing him in jail 
where he belongs, they have put me in a 
large hotel here in Medfield. I am assigned 
a room with bars about six inches apart 
running vertically across the windows. I 
guess the mosquitoes must be pretty big in 
Medfield. 

The keeper, who brings the meals to my 
private room, calls me Napoleon, but he is 
of a very low class of intelligence. He doesn’t 
know I’m Sherlock Holmes! 
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Two Old Standbys (by Mr. Frost) 

‘“Aw-right, six pages before you leave 
tonight.”’ 

“Well, it don’t take much to make some 
people laugh.” 


Mr. Benton: ‘‘What’s the difference be- 
tween hydrogen and oxygen?” 

Drinkwater: ‘“‘Hydrogen has eight letters 
and oxygen only has six.” 


Overheard in Geometry: 
Mr. Dimlick: ‘“Miss Oliver, please draw 
your figure on the board!” 


“Did you see the dirigible today?” 
‘“‘No, where did you see it?” 
*In.roomsal2” 


“What eY 


A Mel-odious Melodrama or 
A GQynic of Cyn 


By Franx Hoean, ’28 


Act I. Scene 1 
When he was young—only a child, 
His mother thought him growing wild. 
‘““My lad,” quoth she, ‘“‘thou art a loss.” 
He rudely answered, ‘“‘Applesauce.”’ 


Act I. Scene 2 
He learned—and believed it all the time— 
That he could stump his fellow kine, 
Superiority endorse, _ 
By simply saying, ‘““Applesauce.”’ 


Act II (20 years later) 
The foreman wore a heavy frown 
And tried to stare the young man down. 
“Look here,’ he thundered, ‘“‘who’s the Boss?” 
The scoffer murmured, ‘‘Applesauce.”’ 


A cesT 
He’s living in the poorhouse now 
In cast-off rags, filth, rotten chow, 
Like putrid spuds and tough, fried hoss. 
(He blames it all to ‘‘Applesauce.’’) 


Act IV (very short) (Don’t leave yet) 
Moral: 

If you would wish your speech absurd 

Say ‘‘Applesauce.’”’ That is the word. 


STM. SSI 


Christapho Colombo 


In fourteen hundred ninety-two 
Down in a Spanish alley 

A dago running up and down 
Was shouting ‘‘Hot Tamale.” 


He rushed up to the queen one day 
And said, ‘‘Give me ships and cargo 
And I'll be a sea-going son-of-a-gun 
If I don’t bring back Chicago.”’ 


The queen, she said to Ferdinand 
‘“The scheme sounds like a daisy.”’ 
“The deuce with him” said Ferdinand 

“T think the wop is crazy.”’ 


For he knew the world was roundo 
That land, it could be foundo 

That heathen-hating-navigating 
Son-of-a-gun Colombo. 
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Why August Js Not Called 
September 
By Russett Davis, ’27 

One day little Elephantus came tripping 
into the hencoop and announced that he was 
about to commit suicide. 

“Don’t” says the pig. 

“Don’t” says the cow. 

“Don’t” says the hoss. 

“Don’t” says the donkey. 

“Don’t” says the school committee. 

Now Elephantus had wonderful  self- 
control, but somehow the little dear just 
couldn’t seem to keep back the sobs. 

‘‘Boohoo,”’ he cried. 

“Ah, the poor dear, his heart is just filled 
with grief,’’ says the pig. 

“Yes, poor dear, his heart is filled’’ says 
the cow. 

“Yes, he’s filled,’’ says the hoss. 

“Yeh, he’s full,’ says the donkey. 

“Hic,’’ says the school committee. 

“Boohoo! Boohoo! Boohoo!’’ says Ele- 
phantus. 

And that, little dears, is why July is not 
called Easter. Now go to sleep please. 


CAN YOU IMAGINE 
Onions Wetmore without his two bottles 
of milk? 
Peg Sullivan in hoop-skirts and pantalets? 
Petty Darrah with rubber heels? 
M. Crowley with a boyish bob? 
E. Rohn on time for class? 
Arnold with “Stacomb?” 
Mr. Frost taking his time? 
M. Notman saying, “I don’t know?” 
PR. Childs tall and willowey ? 
Eugene Smith standing military fashion? 
Dot Adams without her amazing muscle? 


Miss Fessenden (to student with dog): 
“What is your dog’s name?” 

Student: “Spot but I call him Locksmith.”’ 

Miss Fessenden: ‘‘Why?”’ 

Student: ‘“‘Because whenever he sees me, 
he makes a bolt for the door.” 


Sophisticated: ‘The mind of a woman is as 
an open book to me!” 
Friend: “‘Isn’t it too bad you never learned 
how to read!’ 


Some slight systematic semblance slowly 
suffusing school since Scholarship started 
September seven. Skipping school safely 
s’impossible! 


We even have a harmonica accompani- 
ment to the school cheering practice. 


Student of another 


pupil)}aee 5 

Teacher: ““You may ask me anything you 
want to know!”’ 

Student: ““But you don’t know!” 


(asking questions 


Miss Leavitt often experiences some diffi- : 
culty finding enough chalk to illustrate a 
grammatical point during her fourth period 
class. 

“Isn't business rushing!”’ 

“Yeh, right past the door!’ 


Our Class in Hypochondriacy 

Mr. Frost: ‘““Tomorrow’s homework will 
be to take problem eight. 

Wright: ‘‘Where to?” 


Miss Harrington (French Class): ‘‘Nicker- 


son, please translate, ‘Une jolie femme, 
blonde, ronde, et rose’.”’ 
Nickerson: “A pretty woman, blonde, 


round, and red.”’ 


Teacher: “From what animal do we get 
mutton?” 
Pupil: “A mule.” 


If all the women lived across the sea, 
What wonderful swimmers the men would be. 


’ 


Morrison: “I got a bright idea.’ 
Marshall: ‘“That’s funny, look out that it 
don’t get away from you.” 
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He failed in English, flunked Latin; 
We heard him softly hiss— 

“T’d like to find the guy who said 
That ignorance is bliss!” 


Heard at lunch counter: 

“Say have you any dry fish?” 

“Certainly, we have some 
herring.” 

“Well, give them a drink then?”’ 


nice dry 


Mr. Frost (in American History): ‘““When 
a new family comes to town where do you 
go to find out about them?” 

Voice from the rear (Miss Whetton—pos- 
sibly): ‘“From your next door neighbor.” 

(Exit Miss Whetton). 


Mr. Frost: ‘““Not many of you know Tom 
Paine.’ 
Godfrey: ““No but we know Cham Paine.”’ 


Remsen: ‘‘“Gimme my pencil!”’ 
Oliver: “‘Say please!” 


When Remsen swapped coats with Strat- 
ton the other day he was in a real sack-coat. 


“In what states does matter exist?” 

Bright Student: ‘‘Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island!” 

(Told in Physics.) 


Oliver to Miss Leavitt: “I am very sorry 
to contradict your apparently substantiated 
statement, but my mouth is devoid of any 
resinous substance!” 


Physics is the castor oil of High School. 


“That word should be 


9) 


Latin student: 
‘Dicis’ instead of ‘Dices 

Instructor: “Why?” 

Latin student: ‘‘Because that’s the way 
I’ve got it on my paper!” 


Wanted: “‘An automobile by a man with 
a self-starter.”’ 


Small boy: “Teacher, you said ‘a soft 
answer turneth away wrath,’ but it doesn’t.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Have you tried it out?” 

Small boy: “Yes, Bobby got mad at me 
yesterday.” 

Teacher: ‘‘What did you do?” 

Small boy: “I hit him with a rotten 
tomato.” 


Miss Fessenden: ‘‘The figures seem to be 
pretty poor today.”’ 

Morrison: “‘Isn’t my figure all right?” 

Miss Fessenden: ‘‘Yes, your figure is 
beautiful.” 


Miss Fessenden (Speaking of geometrical 
figures): ‘‘Now, if this waste-basket were 
filled with paper, what would it be?” 

‘Coburn: “A waste-basket!”’ 


“My vocabulary stops at nothing—”’ 

‘So we see!”’ 

When you've never taken a certain sub- 
ject, it 7s rather hard to remember what it’s 
all about. 


The only trouble with the new books that 
have been given out this year is that they 
can’t be thrown without showing the effects 
too easily. 


There must be quite a supply of chalk and 
erasers at the bottom of some of the ventila- 
tors. 


When he thought he was telling the newest 
joke— 

Oldest inhabitant: “‘Aw, I broke two slats in 
my crib laughing at that joke!” 


Mr. Benton: “‘Of what use is peroxide to 
the world?” 
Coburn :‘‘It keeps us supplied with blondes.’ 


’ 


“Why is the Aduarate like a girl?” 
“Because every fellow should have his 
own.” 
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Pleasant Street and Dedham Avenue 


NEEDHAM 
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PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


toe 


27/6 Harvard Street 
BROOKLINE 
TEL. ASPINWALL 0800 


1038 Great Plain Ave. 


NEEDHAM 
TEL. NEEDHAM 1148 


Rose Beauty Shoppe 


MISS VERNA J. LAWLOR 


ROOM 4, POST-OFFICE BUILDING, 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Tel. Needham 0591 


KATHRYN A. RYAN 
Shampooing and Special Scalp Treat- 


ments, Manicuring, Facial Massage, 
Electric Treatment 
ROOM 6, POST-OFFICE BLDG., NEEDHAM 
Tel. Needham 1029 


FIRE AUTO 


FRANK B. ARNOLD 
INSURANCE 


50 Mark Lee Road 
Needham Heights 
Tel. Needham 0421-W 


LIFE GROUP LIFE 


Compliments of 
WAN (Cio dtd El Bd Bee! 
Real Estate Agent 


57 CHESTNUT ST. 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Telephone 1425 


FS Ten emilee Mss mle nilllienilliieliillile nll SMS NUNS IMIS IIIS IIL LUIS LOU PULLS LLL LLL LLL LLU LLL LULL LLL SLL 


OTTO MIANO 


6 Expert Barbers 
11 Chestnut Street, Needham 


Insure and Besure 
—WITH— 


Stanley M. Hollis 


Telephone 0527-W 


Allston R. Bowers 


INSURANCE 
of All Kinds 


948 GREAT PLAIN AVE. 


Phone Office Needham 0072 


F. I. HAMMETT 


Real Estate and Insurance 
CORNER GREAT PLAIN AND 
DEDHAM AVENUES 
Res. HILLCREST ROAD Needham 0202-M 
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Pintwyveow DU devas bUWDIOs 


$15.00 — SPECIALIST IN PERMANENT WAVING — $15.00 
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WHETTON’S HIGHLAND COAL CO. 


We are making many friends with our new product 
Ambricoal 
It Is a Guaranteed Money Saver 
Offices: 553 Highland Ave. Tel. 0380 967 Great Plain Ave. Tel. 0967 


Compliments of Compliments of 


Home Market T. J. Crossman Co., Inc. 


ORDER BY PHONE 


We guarantee careful selection in 
all items ordered over telephone 
and the very best of service in de- 
livering them. Complete line of 
FREE DELIVERY Groceries and Provisions. 


Tel. Needham 0450 | THOMAS SUTTON CG 
| Telephone 0410 


ADAMS BROS. 
Cash Groceries 


_ Compliments of 
Compliments of | CHAMBER'S 
Crisp’s Market CASH MARKET 


531 Highland Ave. 
NEEDHAM HEIGHTS NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS, 


Tel. Needham 0229-M 


HODGMAN & BROWN, Inc. — 


Market of Quality Provisions 


Tels. Needham 1278 and 1279 982 GREAT PLAIN AVE. 
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EDWARD E. DAILEY 


Manufacturer of 
Paper Boxes 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 


Tel. Needham 0205-M 


Compliments of 


Ben eh OSsiviAN? CO. 


Fay, Grain, and 
Poultry Supplies 


Competent Income Tax Service 
ALBERT J. DAVIS 
44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 


NEEDHAM 390 or 
LIBERTY 5255 


Bring Your Radio Troubles to 


Kelsie Steves 


Call Needham 0093-W or 
Centre Newton 2063 


“PURITY [CE 
The only Ice for Your Family 
CLEAN—PURE—ECONOMICAL 


Distributed by 


HYGIENIC ICE CO. 
NEWTON CENTRE 
Tel. Centre Newton 0069 or 1192-JK 
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Compliments of 


The Needham Trust Co. 


Your Local Bank 


WE WELCOME EVERY OPPOR- 
TUNITY CO. BEY OF SERVICE 


LESS COST THIS MOST 
CONVENIENT WAY 


OMEN are learning that it pays 

to keep this willing servant that 
has been such a help all summer. For 
foods need the continued protection, 
just as you need the continued con- 
venience, of your refrigerator. 

An outside-iced refrigerator  pro- 
vides the most convenient refrigeration— 
regardless of price. It is the only kind 
that keeps all service outs de. No serv- 
ice man or repairman need enter your 
kitchen, for a cake of ice never gets out 
of order. 

Over twelve million homes have 
enjoyed the blessngs of ice refrigera- 
tion all summer. Less than 300,000 
use chemical methods. 

Now ice melts more slowly; so its 
use costs even Jess. For true economy, 
keep your ice card in use. 


Needham Ice Co. 


PHONE NEEDHAM 0161-W 
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Men’s and Boys’ Shop 
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NICK E RS OcNees 


960 GREAT PLAIN AVE., Near Theatre 
@z QUALITY GOODS AT POPULAR PRICES 2 


Our Christmas Store this year will be larger than ever before. 
THE TOGS THAT HE WANTS AND NEEDS. 


ST TT TT eS Teer eT SST ee TST ST SITTIN eT ee ITT 


Acme Laundry Service M. Schiller 


EiRGIOUASS 
LAUNDRY WORK IN ALL Tailor and Cleanser 
ITS BRANCHES 17 CHESTNUT STREET 


Dry Cleansing and Dyeing | NEEDHAM 
JAMES E. TISDALE, 65 May St. 
PHONE 564-R NEEDHAM 


Telephone 1218-M 


Compliments of 


The Benjamin Moseley Co., Inc. 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Tel. Needham 0348 


Compliments of 


The 
Needham Bowling Alley 


J. H. CALLAHAN, Prop. 


Compliments of 


Model Men’s Store 


NEEDHAM 


PENEV OR Ea Gs aie 


The personal return address labels printed with your name 
and address. They insure the return of undelivered mail, 
and will also identify your books, music, papers, and packages. 
Sold in Attractive Holders Priced from $1.25 to $5.00 
PENELOPE POST, Charles River, Massachusetts 


CATALOG OF SPECIALTIES WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST 
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Corner Highland Ave. and Chapel St. Telephone Needham 0647 


THE NEEDHAM GARAGE 


LADD & THOMAS, Inc. 
Expert Repairing Washing Storage Battery Service 
Also at the Oak Hill Garage, Newton Centre 
= KENYON 
CORD TIRES and TUBES 
OFFICIAL ALEMITE STATION Modern 
No charge for Storage when cars Bus 


left for Washing or Greasing 


Motor Car Service Co. Lines 
338 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Ralph C, Glidden, Mer. 


M. D. BURBANK F. O. PEARSON 


The Auto Shop 


GUARANTEED REPAIRING ON ALL MAKES OF CARS 


1036 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE 
Tel. Needham 0155-W NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Compliments of 


Needham Community Garages 


WILLIAM F. ALDEN 


Willett and Chadwick Coal Co. 


Compliments of 


Beahan & O’Brien, Inc. 


Anthracite CO AL Bituminous 


CHESTNUT STREET Tel. Needham 0990 
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We are here SPORCL “IT PAYS 
to serve you 


antl can THE UNIVERSAL CAP LO- BOY 
satisfy all STACK: & McADAM, Inc. 4? 

Magee: AUTHORIZED FORD DEALERS HOME”? 
requirements LINCOLN CARS 


Telephone Needham (736 or 0548 


Compliments of 


J. C. JUDKINS, Furniture Dealer 
112 Canal Street, BOSTON 


PS eT STITT SHU SHU UI Stern 


—Telephones— 
Needham 0774-M Haymarket 0245 
WALL PAPER | The Needham Exchange 
PAPER HANGING | New and Second-hand 
| FURNITURE ANTIQUES 
H. D. Blackman REPAIRING  UPHOLSTERING 
42 Greenwood Avenue, Needham Light Trucking and Expressing 
Telephone 0104-M R. H. Kimball 
PAINTING INSIDE OR OUT 3 BANK BUILDING Telephone Connection 
Slits WOOLENS COTTONS 


Berkeley Textile Company 


—SPECIALIZING IN— 
DRESS GOODS, WASH GOODS, CURTAINS, AND DRAPERIES 


1040 Great Plain Avenue, Needham, Mass. 
Other Stores—Natick, Waltham, Woburn, Milford, Westboro, Framingham, Southbridge, Hudson, Keene, N. H. 


Compliments of 


McGREGOR INSTRUMENT CO. 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 
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WRIGHT & DITSON 
Athletic Supplies and Winter Sport Goods 


Shoe Skates, Hockey and Racing Skates, Flexible Flyer Sleds, Skis, Snowshoes, 
Toboggans, Caps, Scarfs and Stockings, Sweaters, Knickers, and Sport Shoes. 
SKATES SHARPENED AT SHORT NOTICE 
(Send for Winter Catalog) 


344 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BETTY GRAY SHOPPE W. W. SLATE 


961 GREAT PLAIN AVE. 


Tel. Needham 0325-M Stationery and Gift Shop 
Dresses for Girls up to 16 An exceptionally large assortment of 
Suits for Boys up to 8 yrs. Greeting Cards and Party Favors for 

LADIES’ HOSIERY all occasions. Attractive Writing 


Papers, Lending Library, Etc. 


SECs NU SRE 


Novelties Gifts Greeting Cards 
Agents Eagle Cleansers and Dyers 


You will have a better job, if 
you do your job better. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
Your plumbing will be better 


if you buy the best. ACE REND 
L. W. STEVENS 


GEORGE D. EMERSON CoO. 
W holesale Grocers 
S529 9 SOULE STREET BOS EON, MASS. 


GARDEN CITY PRESS, Inc. 


A. P. HARTSHORN, Mgr. 


Printers of 
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THE NEEDHAM PHARMACY 
Corner GREAT PLAIN and DEDHAM AVENUES 
N. MICHEL, Ph.G., Ph.C., Registered Pharmacist 


WV Ava OW Ee 
Pharmacist 


Compliments of 


Baxter’s Candy Store 
Needham Theatre Bldg. 


A Cordial Invitation 
is extended to our 
Needham Neighbors 
to visit the 
Walker-Gordon 
Farm 
at Charles River 
any day, 3 to5 P.M. 


MENTION 


WARNE’S DRUG STORE 


Completely stocked with 
MERCHANDISE and 
PRESCRIPTION DRUGS 


BURGESS S. WARNE 


‘“The Established Prescription Druggist”’ 
Tel. Needham 0811 


NEEDHAM PUBLIC MARKET 


Meats and 
Provisions 


1011 GREAT PLAIN AVE. 
Tel. Needham 0867 


Dine at Blake’s Lunch 


Where the food is properly pre- 
pared and cooked just as you like it. 
Ss) EAKS, CHOPS: 
SPECIAL DINNERS 
IT IS A PLEASURE TO EAT HERE 


“BLAKE S-ON: THE SQUARES 
CHAPHKE AS TREE 


Wah Lee 
First-class Hand Laundry 
Eaton Sq., Opp. Railroad Station 

NEEDHAM, MASS. 


FIRST-CLASS WORK GUARANTEED 
A Trial Will Convince You We Give Satisfaction 
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CHARLES W. MOULTON 
Piauntorte School 


Thorough musicianship is developed through class lessons which are free to all pupils 
studying at the schools. 

Technic is acquired by the Mathay principles, which have revolutionized modern 
pianoforte playing. All lessons given by the assistant teachers have been planned by 
Mr. Moulton, and every pupil receives his individual instruction frequently without 
extra charge. Fee for beginners—$1.50 weekly for the first two years. 


877 HIGHLAND AVENUE, NEEDHAM 83 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
TEL. NEEDHAM 0107-M 


Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 
779 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, Kenmore 0508 
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PT niente of PRINTING SERVICE 
Stationery, Fountain Pensand Pen- 
Samuel H. Wragg cils, Loose Leaf Covers and Fil- 
lers, Inks all Colors, Crayons, 
INSURANCE Pens, Blotting Paper, Desk 
Pads, Blank Books, at 
37 High Street, Needham Heights : 
apa ames : The Chronicle Office 
Compliments of | Compliments of 
Dr. Charles L. MacGray A Friend 
Compliments of Compliments of 
t 
Dr. C. R. Mills Dr. Wayne D. Stettler 
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Autographs 
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